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THE ENGRAVING. 

In the absence of originai specimens of Amer- 
ican views which would suit our purpose, we 
present the patrons of the Arie. with another 
sketch of Italian scenery. 

Turin, a city of Upper Italy, took its rise 
with the house of Savoy, and with that house 
has had its adverse days. It has been consider- 
ably distinguished for its manufactories of silk, 
and contained at one period a population of 
nearly one — thousand souls. The city 
is seen lying in‘# plain, encircled by a crescent 
of Alps, rising in the distance. The view is ta- 
ken from a spot on the other side of the Palace. 
At first sight the view of Turin is decidedly in 
its favor; more intimately seen, it may still be 
admired for the regularity of its plan, the straight 
lines and cleanness of its streets, the size of its 
squares, and the splendor of its public buildings. 
The palace of the Dukes of Savoy, in the cen- 
ire of the principal square, is a striking, but not 
elegant picture of architecture. It has numer- 
ous and magnificent churches; but the principal 
Theatre is the most splendid sight in Turin. It 
was designed with great skill by an artist nam- 
ed Alfieri, a relation of the great poet, and is 
the finest in Italy. 

Notwithstanding the various specimens of 
beautiful marbles found in the neighborhood, the 
greater part of the city is builtof brick, By an 
excellent contrivance the Po,by opening a sluice, 
ean be let into any part of the city in case of 
fire, and by this means also the gutters are clear- 
ed of filth swept into them, and the streets kept 
clean. The University, a vast edifice, has a li- 
brary containing near fifly thousand volumes. 
The transactions of the Academy have often 
contained matter interesting to general science. 

The buildings in the fore ground, with the 
trees, the uneven surface of the country, the 
eminence on the left, and the magnificent Alps 
rising in the distance, together constitute a cor- 
rect display of the scenery of Italy, so celebra- 
ted in the records of travellers. 


SELECT TALES. | 


From the London New Monthly for October. 
THE PRISON-BREAKER. 
Tt was a custom, some years ago, with a tew 
young men, to meet together once a week at 
each other's houses, and to communicate their 
ideas in writing. These productions were 
always read and left at the house of the en- 
tertainer, who returned, with a cold supper, 
a small portion of the good that he received 
in the shape of imagination and wit. Every 
person, as I have said, communicated his ideas 
but no one was bound to any particular sub- 
ject. Each one was to do his best. Ile who 
could not write prose was allowed to take re- 
fuge in rhyme. He who could not be enter- 
taining was permitted to be learned. “We 
can sleep, at all events,” said one of the body, 
when a person of indifferent merit was propo- 
sed. Ina word, one or two members of un- 
known talent were admitted into our party, 
(which was to consist of a dozen,) and among 
the rest an old gentleman in spectacles, of a 
somewhat saturnine aspect, from whom we 
expected to receive at least an Essay on Op- 
tics, but who, to our infinite surprise, present- 


ed us with the following anecdote. (The cir- 
cumstance of my being the host of the even- 
ing will account for my possession of the man- 
uscript.) 

It was thus our sexagenarian began :-- 

“1 am an ol@'man, almost sixty. Some of 
my vivacity is perhaps gone; certainly all my 
sentimentality has vanished. My ‘sallad days 
are over!’ Instead of manufacturing bad 
rhymegand groaning at the moon—instead of 
sighing, after a villainous fashion, at every 
mantuamaker I meet, I set down my thoughts 
in level prose: [ sun myself leisurely at mid- 
day, and I care no more for a milliner.than I 
do for a mouse-trap. All this phil y I 
have learned in the great school of age, where 
one gets wisdom in return for giving up all 
one’s enjoyment. Yet these matters may be 
drawbacks with some persons? and if so, | am 
willing to be silent. If, however, there be 
any one whostill desire a touch of my quality, 
let him proceed with the following narrative. 
It is, 1 assure him, every title of it true: 

About five or six-and-twenty years ago I 
went to reside at Charwood, a little village in 
the south-west part of England. Charwood 
isa pretty spot—a green, out-o’the-way place, 
with a semicircular wood crowning the high 
land above it, and a brisk, glittering trout 
stream running away at its foot. The reader 
must understand that 1 was not a recluse. I 
did not shut myself up, like the Hermit of 
Tong, and let my beard grow for a recompense 
of half-a-crown per week. I did not even re- 
treat to this seclusion from any lofty misan- 
thropy. liked the world well enough—I had 
no cause for dislike. My play had not been 
damned—my wife had not run away—I had 
not been kicked or caned at Newmarket or 
Brookes’s. In short, I was very comfortable, 
and—a bachelor. 

And now to begin with my story. It is to 
be owned that I commence under some disad- 
vantages, My heroine is the last in the world 
that a novelist would have selected. She had 
scarcely any of the ordinary qualities which 
allnre from the eyes of ladies’-maids and 
sempstresses such rivers of tears.—She was 
neither romantic nor mysterious, nor fond of 
sighing: she had no confidante, and was not 
devoured by a secret sorrow, I scarcely 
know how, with such defects, I can contrive 
to infuse any portion of interest into her nar- 
rative. But I have undertaken her little his- 
tory, and must do the best I can. Little So- 
phy Ellesmere (for that was her name) was 
the daughter of a small landed proprietor in 
Charwood. She was an only child—the off- 
spring of a selfish, wilful father, and a patient, 
housewife-like little mother, who, through 20 
years of her ill-assorted union, endured more 
troubles than were ever borne by any one, ex- 
cept those who have suffered under that most 
damnable of all human vices—domestic tyran- 
ny. Sophy had something of her father’s wil- 
fulness, and all her mother’s kindness of heart. 
She was, moreover, sufficiently spoiled by both 
—just enough to save her from the disgrace 
of beinga common heroine. She had her full 
share of faults, and few virtues. These things 
grow up together in Charwood like weeds & 
flowers, although in the illuminated Leaden- 
hall MSS. they are kept carefully apart, lest 
human folly should be mimicked too closely, 
and nature be pronounced a libel. 

Our little girl was lively, good hearted, 
head-strong, passionate: as wild asa colt, and 
as brave asa lion. In respect to her person, 


she was not perfectly beautiful; on the con- 
trary, she was almost as brown as a gypsey, 
had irregular features, dark, piercing eyes, 
and lips like a Moresco. ‘These defects 
were, it is true, redeemed by certain beau- 
ties; for with piercing eyes (whose intense 
expression amounted almost to the painful), a 
sweet smile, unblemished teeth, and a figure 
that would have graced ryad, she could 
not have been said to be utt@rly without beau- 
ty. Such as she was, the poor do (the courte- 
ous reader) will, I make no doubt, regard her 
with interest if he can. 

When Sophy was about sixteen years of 
age she became an orphan. Both her parents 
died in the same week—the one through some 
fit (of apoplexy or paralysis, ) caused by violent 
passion ; the other by incessant watching, by 
exposure and agitation, each operating upon 
a constitution that had been previously under- 
mined by ill-treatment and disease. They 
died; and Sophy, to whose mind death had 
never occurred before, found herself, for the 
first time in her life, utterly alone. 

It is at such times that the mind destroys 
or matures itself. The weak one despairs & 
falls; but that which is strong collects its 
strength, and prepares to struggle with adver- 
sity, and to run a race with Fortune. Our 
heroine was of the stronger order; but she 
had loved her mother tenderly, although the 
gaiety of her temperament had .somewhat 
abated the show of those filial attentions 
which quieter children love to exhibit. Now 
however, that both parents were gone, her 
grief became for a time uncontrollable. For 
a time, I say; because her spirit, naturally 
firm and aspiring rose up from the sickliness 
of useless sorrow, and put on once more a 
healthful aspect. In her endeavors to regain 
serenity she was assisted by the good counsel 
of a friend. This friend was a female, a for- 
eigner, a native of Padua, learned Padua, and 
under her auspices the little Sophy, who had 
originally begun with her a course of French 
and Italian, now took lessons in a more use- 
ful science--viz, that of practical philosophy. 
Madame de Mercet at first wept with her pu- 
pli, afterwards soothed her, and finally reas- 
oned her into tranquility. I believe, indeed, 
that the relation of her own little history had 
more effect in quieting the mind of the mour- 
ner than any argument : for she thus learned 
all that the fair foreigner had suffered, and so 
her own sorrows shrunk in importance. 

Madame de Mercet was a dutiful daughter, 
a happy wife and a fond mother, when she was 
suddenly made an orphan and a motherless 
widow by the Liberadors of St. Antoine, at 
the time that they sacrificed science, and art, 
and knowledge of all sorts, to the unreasonable 
Goddess of Reason. ‘The mother of Madame 
de Mercet died in a revolutionary prison, and 
she herself, and her husband, were suspected 
of incivism, and invited to attend at the palace 
de Greve. 

They went, accompanied by great honors— 
a shining array of sabres and sanculottes—& 
must have both perished amidst the execra- 
tions of regenerated France, but for one trifl- 
ing circumstance. M. de Mercet had luckily 
been of service once to Citoyen La Lanterne 
(formerly un cordonnier,) and the citizen had 
committed great benefits on the Republic.— 
At his intercession a reprieve was sent when 
the De Mercets were at the scaffold. They 
were declared innocent more suddenly than 
they had been declared guilty; they were 
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hailed and wept over; and Madame de Mer- 
cet, after having received the kiss of fraterni- 
ty about 1100 times, after hearing her name 
screamed out and lauded till the tympanum 
of her ear was almost broken, was with her 
husband, escorted back to their hotel with the 
same honors that surrounded them in their 
progress. Indeed, the only difference between 
the going and return was, that Monsieur de 
Mercet left his head to grace the boards of 
the scaffold, the reprieve having come (for 
him) just three minutes too late. After this, 
Madame took an unaccountable aversion to 
the guod city of Paris, and her child dying 
soon after, (from a mixture of terror and dis- 
tress,) she packed up her jewels secretly, ob- 
tained by some interest a passport to Frank- 
fort, and thence proceeded to England, where 
she finally settled at Charwood, and became 
the tutoress of the little Sophy ;—to whom it 
is now time to return. 

Six days after the death of her parents, So- 
phy Ellesmere (now sixteen years of age) 
heard the will of her father read, and found 
herself placed under the guardianship of Mr. 
Dacre, a friend and occasional visitor of her 
father, but with whom she had till then had 
but little intercourse. Mr. Dacre was the 
husband of a lady whose good or bad qualities 
need not delay us, inasmuch as she has noth- 
ing to do with the present narative; but he 
was also the father of Harry Dacre, who was 
a person of more importance to our story.—— 
Harry Dacre, it was who fell in love with our 
heroine. 

We do not mean to wax tedious in detail- 
ing the loves of young Dacre and Sophy Ell- 
esmere. We shall cut the matter short, by 
saying simply that they fell over head-and-ears 
in love according to the most approved fash- 
ion. They sighed, and whispered, and lan- 
guished, and looked unutterable things. The 
young man swore that he could not live with- 
out her; she vowed, on her part, to be eternal- 
ly his; and indeed, the girl had a heart that 
was worth the winning—open honest and con- 
stant. The youth was sincere enough in his 
professions, for he was furiously in love ; but 
his heart owned more attractions than towards 
the one true magnet. It was allured by a 
cockade and a scarlet jacket so eifectually? 
indeed, that at the age of 20, his father (per- 
suaded that his son would turn out a hero) 
purchased a cornetcy for him, in order that 
he might bring down fame upon himself and 
family. 

ake Dacre very speedily showed him- 
self to be au altered man. With a sword by 
his side, and I know not how many yards of 
cold lace upon his person, he appeared to have 
forgotten all the whippings of his school-days 
and walked as though he had won the victo- 
ries both of Blenheim and Ramilies. Once, 
he was as modest as morning towards strange 
ers although a Hector with his inferiors; now, 
he was whiskered like a pard; spurred like a 
fighting cock; full of sound and fury, and to 
justify the complete quotation, he also, it must 
be owned signified nothing. 

It was not his fortune toremain unemployed. 
His country required hisservices. She invit- 
ed him, his sabre, his gold Jace, his whiskers, 
and other appendages, to ride forward and 
strike terror into the French. He yielded— 
not with alacrity, for some of his e were 
on the side of discretion—but obediently, be- 
cause he did not dare to draw back. Shame 
is often the spur to youthful minds. It sends 
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forward the as*yet untempered spirit by its 
ecoil, and transmutes mere boys to heroes. 
it was not without its effect even on Dacre, 
who, backed by a thousand or two of his com- 
rades, plunged carelessly enough into the 
melee, and was—taken prisoner at the first 
charge, conducted in due time to Verdun, and 
afterwards oa attempting to escape was final- 
ly lodged in the strong formidable fortress of 
Bitche. 

To this place it was that Sopi:y Ellesinere 
was destined togo. She did not indeed know 
the precise spot where her lover was confined; 
but she knew that he was a prisoner, and res- 
olved to attempt his rescue. It was in vain 
to contend or reason. Like many resolute 
spirits, she had a grain or two of the vice of 
obstinacy mingled with her courage ; and af- 
ter hearing all that could be said against her 
enterprise, she equipped herself secretly, and 
at the age of 20, set out upon one of the most 
romantic expeditions that have distinguished 
modern adventure. 

It was a long journey for a young girl to 
undertake—to go alone as far as Copenhagen 
and thence through many of the States of 
Germany, into France itself, then a hostile 
country. Apparently it was a needless cir- 
cuit; but at that time all the ports of the Con- 
tinent were shut against us, and Denmark a- 
lone remained neutral. ‘To Denmark, there- 
fore, it was necessary to go. I do not mean 
to detain the reader with the thousand difficul- 
ties that beset our heroine in passing from 
Denmark through Holstein, by Hamburg, 
Bremen, Minden, once red with slaughter, al- 
though then 

* All bloodless lay the untrodden snow.’ 
Cassel, Franckfort, Heidelburg, (ten times re- 
nowned for its tun of Rhenish,) until she set 
foot in the petty States of Baden. It is suf- 
ficient to say that she arrived there, and found 
without much difficulty the house of M. Vil- 
leneuve, who had married the sister of her 
friend De Mercet, and who, with his wife, re- 
ceived her with distinguished kindness. M. 
Villeneuve lived at Baden in great retirement; 
free from all suspicion, however, the names 
of himself and family having been erased 
from the list of emigrants, and some portion 
of his property restored ; but not without anx- 
iety regarding their son Henri, whose imagi- 
nation had taken fire at the splendid exploits 
of Napoleon, and who himself had rushed in- 
to the French ranks, and had already risen to 
the dignity of serjeant. ‘He is not far from 
us,’ said Madame Villeneuve, ‘ which comforts 
me, although he complains bitterly of being 
appointed to guard the English prisoners, 
which he calls a degrading service.’ It may 
be easily supposed that our herome’s curiosity 
was stimulated by this piece of news. She 
* restrained her agitation, however, and made 
the necessary inquiry with apparent indiffer- 
ence. ‘And your son, Madame? He is at 
v—*He is at present at the fortress 
of Bitche,’ replied Madame Villeneuve, ‘where 
refractory prisoners are sent. The principal 
depot is, as you know, at Verdun, which is 
farther from us.’ 

Sophy treasured up the information thus 
acquired, and resolved to take Bitche by stra- 
tagem or storm. She continued for a day or 
two asking what the lawyers call ‘leading 
questions;’ but at last the natural candor of 
her spirit rejected this system of policy. ‘I 
cannot go on thus, my kind friends,’ said she; 
‘I cannot, and I ought not to go on thus. I 
am deceiving you, and it is fit that all should 
be plain between us. I am journeying to 
Verdun—to Bitche—to wherever else it is 
likely that a friend of mine (a young English 
officcr) is detained. He is imprisoned; he is 
unhappy. I will find him—I will traverse all 
France but what I will find and rescue him,’ 
—and bere the simpleton burst into a passion 
of tea’ M. Villeneuve looked somewhat 
serious at this piece of information. He did 
not wish, to say in truth, to implicate himself 
and his family in an adventure which seemed 
to exceed rashness itself. He had been an 


exile once, and stripped of all his patrimony, 


and he had no desire—with a son to succeed 
him—to put himself and his estates in jeop- 
ardy again. Ile was under something like a 
tacit promise, too, to a friend who had prom- 
ised to answer for his good conduct, and un- 
der the influence of all these things he stre- 
niously dissuaded our heroine from proceeding 
further on her travels. Ifis persuasions, how- 
ever, were vain. The sole hope of many 
months was not to be thus abandoned; and 
therefore, after the delay of a few more days, 
which were occupied partly in obtaining a 
passport, and in purchasing a variety of small 
wares and trinkets, (in order to enable her to 
traverse the country in the character of an 
itinerant trader,) she bade adieu to her kind 
—_ and set off, by the public conveyance, to 
ehl. 

It was almost dusk when Sophy Ellesmere 
trod, for the first time, upon the bridge of 
boats over which the traveller enters Strats- 
bourg. ae famous for its snuff, its 
bells, and its cathedral, had, however, but few 
charms for our heroine. She accordingly, af- 
ter having answered the challenge of the sen- 
tinel, (who patted her cheek, and let down 
the wiry muscles of his face into a smile,) 
and delivered her passport, which authorised 
Sophie Mercet to travel through various pla- 
ces, enumerating among others, Bitche and 
Verdun, took up her abode at a humble place 
of entertainment, and dreamed of success till 
morning. 

With the first blush of a September sun she 
quitted Stratsbourg, bade adieu to the beauti- 
ful Rhine, and after travelling for a couple of 
days, arrived on the second evening upon the 
high land which overlooks the fortress and 
town of Bitche. 

The town of Bitche is situated in the de- 
partment of the Moselle, about forty English 
miles (as the crow flies) from Stratsbourg.— 
It is commanded by its gloomy fortress, a 
place famous for its strength, as well as re- 
markable for having been the prison of many 
Englishmen who had endeavored to escape 
from the confinement of Verdun. The fort- 
ress, which is half buried in a dark-looking 
wood, and which, with its drawbridges and 
ether securities, presents any thing but a 
pleasant aspect, seemed to the poor way-worn 
Sophy the haven where her weary voyage was 
at last to end. She was, it must be owned, a 
little staggered by the stern, strong appear- 
ance of the place; and it occurred to her that 
a fortress, which had opposed successfully 
20,000 Prussian soldiers, would scarcely yield 
to the attack of a single maiden. But she 
considered too, that things that had resisted a 
coup de main, had at last been underminded 
by gold, or had yielded to the persevering ef- 
forts of human ingenuity. Above all, the de- 
sire ef success rose upand flushed her cheek, 
till bars and bolts, gave way one after anoth- 
er before that unquenchable, irresistable spir- 
it of Hope, which burns without dying in the 
youthful heart. 

In this state of mind she proceeded till she 
found herself on the banks of the small lake 
which lies on one side of the fortress, and in 
which the bastions and turcets glass themsel- 
ves, and seem to pore over their own stern 
and imposing aspects with all the vanity of 
unquestionable power. ‘The lake—I do not 
know its name—-forms I believe, the source of 
the little river La Blise; which falling into 
the Sarre, soon after swells the current of the 
Moselle, and thus finally mingles with the fa- 
mous rapids of the Rhine. On this lake So- 
phy found various persons casting their nets, 
(fish forming an article of commerce with some 
of the inhabitants of Bitche,) whilst others, 
chiefly females, were waiting on its bank:.— 
The evening was closing, and our heroine was 
without a lodging. She scrutinized, there- 
fore, the countenances of several of the wo- 
men near her; and at last fixing her eyes on 
a broad, open, sunny-faced dame, who stood 
grinning at the approach of a boat which con- 
tained apparently her husband, she mentioned 
her forlorn situation. ‘1 have no home,’ said 
she; ‘I am wandering—I know not where— 


after one whom I love.’—‘Ciel!’ exclaim- 
ed the other; ‘no home? no home!— 
You must come with us. Yon shall conle 
with us. Youare welcome. You shall have 
a dish of perch for your supper—and we have 
a bed too, which is yours. Come along, come 
along! Here is our Bernard as impatient as 
ever, although he has got his net full of fish.’ 
Bernard the fisherman landed, and after some 
good-natured pecvish exclamations on the in- 
attention of his wite, he broke out into a loud 
laugh, kissed both her cheeks, and confirmed 
the welcome which his wife had previously 
given, with an alacrity, and even grace, that 
would have done honor to a court. 

Our heroine accompanied the old couple 
home, and found that their hospitality did not 
content itself with words. The best of their 
homely fare was offered—wés pressed upon 
her. She was invited to stay a week—a 
month—a year: why need she ever leave 
them! There was enough for all. They 
had no children, and needle-work foupd many 
purchasers in thé neighborhood of the town of 
Bitche. Sophy listened to all they said with 
a patient smile, but her heart wandered away 
a imprisoned soldier whom she had 
travelled so inany leagues to enfranchise. It 
was her cue, however, to stay at present at 
the home @the fisherman, and she did not 
think it right indeed to give an ungracious & 
sudden refusal] to the proffers of the good natu- 
red couple. She would stay a short time 
withthem. She would consider. She could 
not remain at Bitche for ever—but she would 
rest her unquiet spirit a little, and would wait 
for a sinile from Providence. And according- 
ly she remained with them during several 
days, ripening into favor with both, and obtain- 
ing, from time to time, amidst the desultory 
conversations which occurred between Bern- 
ard and his neighbors, some little insight into 
the rules and secrets of the fortress. Neither 
did she neglect other means of obtaining in- 
formation. She would take her little basket 
of wares, and go her rounds amongst the 
tradesmen and cottagers of the town, and 
sometimes ventured into the cabarets and oth- 
er places where the soldiers were allowed to 
resort, when not upon actual duty. 

It was on one of these occasions that she 
came suddenly on a group of French scldiers, 
who stood chattering together at the door of 
a small inn, about half musket shot distance 
from the fortress. One of these heroes had 
just completed his harangue as our little Quix- 
ote arrived. He was a good humoured look- 
ing fellow, and bore marks of service upon 
him. A gash across the nose, a medal, and 
the ornaments of a non-commissioned officer, 
showed that he had made one sturdy step up 
the hill of fortune. ‘Well, well, Monsieur 
from Picardy,’ replied one of his companions, 
‘we shall see, we shall see. It is your turn 
to mount.guard to-night.’ Sophy listened to 
these words attentively. Madame de Mercet 
was a native of Picardy, and she had taught 
her one or two of her native airs. Her pres- 
ence of mind instantly suggested that these 
might be of use. She began, and threw all 
her powers into a song and succeeded. Our 
Picardian was captivated ina moment. He 
stood by her as she sang, and tapped his fing- 
ers on his arm in accordance with the tune. 
Tears stood in his eyes, (for a Frenchman is 
soon moved by these little national reminis- 
cences,) & our heroine might have arisen very 
speedily intoconfidence and favor among them. 

But it was desirable to preserve her trading 
character, and she accordingly repressed her 
curiosity till another moment should arrive. 
She turned to his companions and accosted 
them, ‘ Messieurs,’ sald she, curtseying, ‘ will 
you not lay out a trifle with a poor girl !— 
Gentlemen soldiers,’ continued she, ‘ will not 
any of you give me a sous piece for charity’s 
sake 


‘Bah!’ said one, ‘we have enough to do 
with our money. Give, too? Sacre! what 
are 8 sous a day to give with? He smoked 
on with a frown that was rigidly very philoso- 
phical. 


‘Come hither, said the Corporal, whose 
name was Jouvet. ‘Come hither,’ my little 
girl, and tell me what you want, and where 
you are going 

am going to see my—lover, sir,’ was the. 
reply. 

‘Ilo, ho, ho!’ This was too much»for the 
gravity of the republican heroes; even the 
smoker could not contain a smile; but the 
Picardian still viewed ber with increased jn. 
terest. 

‘Soh!’ said he, ‘and where is your lover 
Marie? Is not your name Marie, my dear 
child? 

‘I am called Sophie, Sir,’ answered our lit. 
tle heroine, ‘and I am going to Verdun, and 
afterwards to Tours. My friend isa soldier. 
poor fellow?” 

‘Poor fellow!’ said the smoker, turnin 
round ; ‘Do you call a man poor fellow who 
a under the First Consul? You area 
ool. 

‘A fond one, at all events,’ replied he of 
Picardie, ‘and that is enough for me. Come 
along, my Demoiselle ; 1 must,call at the house 
of Bernard the fisherman—®alk by am 
old enough to save you from scandal. Let us 

valk together to Bernard's, and you shall tell 
me your story by the way.’ 
But let us hasten with our tale, or we 
shall become (if we have not already become) 
tedious. Our heroine used her time eflectu- 
ally in opening a correspondence with Dacre, 
whoshe discovered was in the prison of Bitche, 
and in planning, in concert with him, his es 
cape. She made acquaintance with the soldi- 
ers, many of whom bought of her some trifle 
as tokens of their good will, some purchasing 
cigars, others little buckles, and pins, and or- 
naments, or casts and prints cf the First Con- 
sul and his coadjutors, besides various other 
matters wherein she dealt. Some of these 
men admired her face, and some her songs, 
and all her cheerful willing nature. Many, 
as | have said, laid out money with her; but I 
must except one hero, M. Blaise, who, as it 
chanced, was a Picardian, like our friend Jou- 
vet, but otherwise was his opposite in all 
things—saving only his love of songs. 

It is impossible to say how many times our 
little patient girl sang, for this rogue’s pleas- 
ure, various airs of Picardie. She sang, and 
was encored, and sang again, till the musket- 
eer was moved into mighty commendations ; 
but still he would not part with his coin. One 
night, however, his desire for pleasure quite 
overcame this engrossing love of his money. 

‘If you will bring me a skin of wine tothe 
north rampart to night,’ said he, ‘(1 shall be 
on guard there, and will fasten it to a cord, 
which I will throw across the moat,) I will 
lay out a double frane piece with you, Made- 
moisclle. Come! you shall bring it, and sing 
me a Picardy air?’ 

Sophy, who was by this time prepared to 
take advantage of any occasion, however sud- 
den, of forwarding her lover's escape, gradu- 
ally assented. 

* But your Governor will not allow wine at 
night!’ said she, inquiringly. 

N’Importe,’ returned the valiant Blaise, 
“we will drink bis health notwithstanding.’ 

No more objections were made by our he- 
roine, who immediately proceeded to the 
house of a woman who did work for the fort- 
ress, and through whom she contrived to ap- 
prize Dacre that the time had arrived for at- 
tempting his liberation. To purchase a skin 
of wine, and dissolve it in some opium which 
she had stored up from time to time was all 
the preparation that Sophy required. Ropes 
and such things had been previously pur- 
chased, and the route of escape arranged. 

it was hard upon midnight when our he- 
roine, trembling for the first time from head 
to foot, arrived by the side of the moat,where 
it circles the northern rampart. The skies 
were almost obscured by vast masses of cloud, 
and the wailing winds, as they came over the 
gloomy forest, dashed occasionally a few drops 
of rain in her face. It was a night fit for 
such an adventure, and Blaise was there rea- 
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dy (though he knew it not) to forward it.— 

The signal agreed on was a Picardy song; 

for the soldier's pe of music more than ri- 
his love of wine. 

shall sing ‘O Picardie! said Blaise, 

when they were agreeing upon a signal, ‘and 

nobody will dream about wine.’ 

It Was no casy matter, however, tosing un- 
der the circumstances which agitated her; 
indeed it was not easy (although she had pre- 
viously reconnoitered the road) to find the 
way through the darkness to the precise spot 
where Blaise had asserted that he should be 
waiting. Sophy, however, proceeded on her 
course until she heard some of the little run- 
nets of water, which the rains had increas- 
ed, gurgling and babbling along, and at last 
into the moat. A sudden survey of the fort- 
ress, its walls, and windings, and projections, 
became necessary. ‘This was speedily made, 
and the north rampart descried without much 
difficulty. Near this point, it so happened, 
that Dacre’s prison was situate, and it was 
from that rampart that he and a companion 

for one was necessary to the other’s escape) 
should let themselves down into the water, in 
order to their liberation. The signal, there- 
fore, that was to awaken the attention of 
Blaise, was sufficient for the prisoners also; 
(and it was resolved, that, during the period 
that the heroine Blaise was occupied with 
song and wine, the two prisoners should be- 
come free men.’ 

Sophy commenced her song in the lowest 
breath that terror could produce. * Who goes?” 
siid a deep harsh tongue. She recognised 
the tone of a soldier whom she knew, but gave 
no reply, and passing on with almost noiseless 
steps. She was now near the point that 
Blaise had speciiied, and she sang once more 
ina bolder key. ‘Ah, ha! Picardie, are you 
there!’ asked the voice of Blaise. ‘Who 
calls!’ said Sophy; but she received no an- 
swer, fur at that moment the tramp of feet 
was heard above, and the answer, ‘ All’s well!’ 
resounded through the silence. Blaise him- 
self had apparently departed at the first sound 
of footseps, but socn returning, he gave or- 
ders to the sentinels in a loud voice, as though 
to assure Sopliy that no discovery had occur- 
red. Iie placed all the sentinels at their posts 
excepting one, whose post he volunteered to 
take; an oiler that was willmgly accepted. 
In a minute there was no one within hearing 
except Sophy and the soldier Blaise—save 
that within the walls of the prison, Dacre, 
and his companion Carlton, were listening for 
a repetition of the signal song. This was 
speedily given, and they then commenced 
their labors. 

‘ Before we sing we must drink,’ said Blaise, 
and threw over the wall a cord, to which he 
had fastened a tolerably heavy stone. He 
threw scarcely far enough, and the stone rol- 
led back into the moat. A second cast, how- 
ever, and the exclamation, * Sacre!’ made 
all right. Sophy tied the skin of wine to the 
cord, and began singing like a thrush. At 
this moment proceedings of a similar nature 
were going on at a little distance and the fall 
of some repe, er hook, into the water, awaked 
the attention of Blaise. ‘What was that!’ 
said he, ‘1 heard something drop into the 
moat. Wait here, and I will go my round 
and return.’ 

‘Stop!’ replied our heroine, ‘ you are easily 
frightened for asoldier. It was I—1 was too 
careless, I threw the stone that was fastened 
to your cord into the water, and Monsieur 
Blaise, who has faced. the Austrians, was 
alarmed.’ 

This answer appeared satisfactory, for Blaise 
in a trice inserted a tube into the top of the 
skin, and took a formidable draught of liquor. 
‘That is a brave skin of wine,’ said he; ‘I 
have paid ten francs for no better, and yet 
youcharge me buttwo. You are a good girl, 
and shall sing me a song as a reward.’ So- 
phy thought tor an instant—(how much we 
may recollect in an instant of time ')—of her 


own perilous situation, of her hopes—of her | 
own native place—now desolate indeed—but © 


she recollected it as was it when the the poor 
Marie de Mercet was living, and she poured 
forth in sweet low tones her little Picardian 
song. ‘There is not much in the words; but 
the air is simple and beautiful. 

*O Picardie! O Picardie! 
No home for me like Picardie! 

The sun may rise 

In other skies, 
But nought like the sun of Picardie. 


The grape is bred in Picardie, 

And the apple is red as e’er you'll see, 
And the yellow corn 
Where I was born, 

Is the best in all good Picardie ! 


And the girls dance light in Picardie, 

And there eyes are bright where I would be, 
And the men are fleet, 
And the song as sweet, 

As ever was heard in Picardie. 


But what is all else in Picardie, 

Dear home of mine, compared with thee? 
When the wars are o’er 
T’ll march no more, 

But dwell till I die in Picardie !’ 


The song was repeated at the urgent re- 
quest of the sentinel; but, at the conclusion 
of the encore, the quick ear of Sophy heard 
a gentle splash occasioned by the immersion 
of some body in water, and she hastened, af- 
ter a few more words, to quit her military ac- 
quaintance. 

‘The rain is coming on,’ said she, ‘and I 
must bid you good night.’ 

‘Good night, my little Demoiselle,’ return- 
ed Blaise in a dull tone, which announced that 
during the singing he had employed himself 
in copious and efiectual libations; ‘Good night, 
you will come and sing me Picardie again— 
eh! 

‘Never fear,’ answered Sophy, and left him 
to certain slumber. 

She found that Dacre had arrived safely on 
the other side of the moat, but that his com- 
panion was still within the limits of the pris- 
on. The rope had somehow become entan- 
gled, and he had just reached the ground with 
great difficulty. There was still another im- 
pediment, and the moat also to ford. ; 

‘Come,’ said Dacre, when he saw her, ‘let 
us be off. I should not have waited here a 
second, but that I could not find the way with- 
out you.’ 

‘But your friend?’ inquired Sophy; ‘where 
is Mr. Carlton? 

‘Oh, by Jupiter! I can’t wait for him; he 
must take his chance,’ was the reply. 

‘He has risked his life to aid your escape ; 
and if you leave him, you leave him to cer- 
tain punishment—perhaps to death.’ ‘This 
was the janguage of her apprehensions. 


‘Tush! said Dacre hastily ; ‘in these cases | fatigue. 
Let us be gone.— Carlton; and our heroine stood before them. 
| ‘J have had great difficulties,’ said she, af- 


we must not be too nice. 
Every minute is worth a thousand pounds to 


call out ‘vene!,’ and you will then know it is 
I.’ At this moment the roll of a drum, and a 
musket-shot from the fortress, announced that 
their flight had been discovered. ‘Come a- 
long, Carlton,’ said Dacre; those ropes which 
you left hanging at the window have betray- 
ed us.’—‘ Farewell!’ said Carlton, approach- 
ing our heroine and taking her hand, ‘if we 
meet no more, God bless you, and farewell!’ 
‘We shall meet,’ replied she ; ‘I shall be with 
you shortly; but now, speed, and away!"— 
There was no need for entreaty; fur while 
Sophy was weighing the careless words of 
Dacre, and the solemn farewell of his friend, 
the quick walk (almost the run) of a small 
body of men struck on their ears, and they 
turned rapidly on their course towards the fo- 
rest. Sophy herself went home to the fish- 
erman’s cottage, for some provisions which 
she had been unable before to bring, and al- 
so to answer any visit that the soldiers might 
make there. ‘1 shall be with yon in half an 
hour,’ said she; and the prisoners and their 
liberador parted. 

Harry Dacre and his companion reached, 
without much difficulty, the cross-roads in the 
forest of Bitche, and there, concealing them- 
selves, amongst the fern and brambles that 
skirted the green pathway, they awaited the 
coming of their preserver. All was solitary 
and still on their arrival, except that now and 
then the winds broke upon the forest in huge 
gusts, and made the cones of the pine-trees 
rattle, while overhead in the sky, large mas- 
ses of cloud began to assemble, threatening 
rain. Occasionally, the fall of a leaf disturb- 
ed them; or the willows or sycamores, sigh- 
ing with all their boughs, appeared to lament 
their destinies forlorn. Dacre gave way to 
despair, and cursed the unkindness of For- 
tune; while Carlton, of a more steady tem- 
perament, collected all the energies of his 
soul, and awaited the result with a brave pa- 
tience. In this state they remained at least 
half an hour, when suddenly Carlton exclaim- 
ed, in a quick whisper, ‘ Hark!—I hear foot- 
steps.’ ‘She is coming at last, then,’ said Da- 
cre, rising; ‘I never before so much wished 
to see her.’ He was about to walk onwards 
to meet her, when his companion pulled him 
down. ‘Stop!’ said he, ‘drop down amongst 
the bushes, or you will be lost: ‘tis the tramp 
of a horse ;* and he pulled him down without 
ceremony, till the danger, if such it were, had 
passed. Once or twice, after this first alarm, 
the two freed men were compelled again to 

hide, till at last, after an hour of terrible anx- 
iety, and some peril, a light quick footstep 


was heard coming along the path from Bitche. 
| She person was hurrying, and almost running 
; onwards, and her short and loudly-drawn 
_ breath showed that she was almost spent with 
‘It is our little friend, at last,’ said 


me, and must proceed accordingly. Al/ioas!’ | ter a moment's pause for breath. ‘I am sus- 


But Sophy still continued to look at the 
place whence she expected Carlton io come, 


| pected, notwithstanding all my pains; and I 
| fear that 1 too must fly. At all events, how- 


and did not move, notwithstanding the urgent | ever, 1 have brought you something necessa- 


entreaties of her lover. 


Ne was violent and | ry to your expedition.’ 


Saying which, she 


impatient, but she remained firm to her prin- | took from her shouldersa bag containing some 


ciple. ‘Stay, sir, stay!’ said she ; * this is not 
the way to do our duty. 
saved,—ah ! see—he comes—the wall is scal- 
ed—he is in the moat—hush !—gently—he is 
over—is sate! Now then, take up the port- 
manteau, and let us begone, as you say.’ 
They took their way for about a quarter of 
a mile straight in the direction of Huinegen. 
At this point, they retired and clad themsel- 
ves in dry habits, leaving their wet ones and 
some fragments of rope (as, indeed, they had 
once or twice previously done,) to mislead 
pursuit. They then turned short round a 
path pointed out by Sophy, and took a west- 
ward course towards the forest. ‘Observe,’ 
said she to them, ‘ you will skirt the left bank 
of the lake; then, take the green path into 
the forest—keep on straight for nearly half a 
mile, and at the cross roads, where the great 
chesnut tree stands in the middle, wait for me 
among the bushes by the road-side. I will 


e _ small loaves of bread and cold meat, the 
Your friend must be | 


amount of the good dame Bernard’s larder.— 
Dacre seized the provision. ‘* We will divide 
the labor between us,” said he to Carlton; ‘J 
will carry this for the first hour, and then I 
will shift it upon you. Sophy, my girl, good 
by tye: you're a devilish clever lass, and 
have managed the matter famously. One kiss, 
and then tell us which way our route lies out 
of the forest, and will begone.’ He was pro- 
ceeding to take his farewell in the fashion he 
mentioned, when Sophy once more spoke: it 
was with great hesitation and evident pain.— 
‘T told you, if you remember, that [ must 
leave this place. I am suspected—and my 
life is threatened. I am very unwilling to 
encumber your flight, but—’ ‘But, what?’ 
inquired Dacre impatiently. ‘Why—I thought 
—that you would not refuse, perhaps, to take 


me with you.’ ‘Impossible!’ said Dacre, ‘we 
should be retaken in a couple of hours. I 


know you would not wish us to be imprison- 
ed again. It is quite out of the question, be- 
lieve me.’ But Carlton could not brook this 
selfishness of his associate. ‘Dacre,’ said he, 
‘she must go with us. What! after havin 
saved us both, shall we do nothing for her ? 
‘I tell you she cannot go,’ mm Harry.— 
‘Sophy, my dear,’ continued he, ‘you must 
see, that the thing is impossible. Depend on’t, 
the rascals wont harm you; ’tis only us—'tis 
men, child, that they put in prison. Come, 
come, all will be safe. Go back to your old 
fisherman and his wife, and all will turn out 
well, I engage. Come along, Carlton, we 
hav’nt a moment to lose.’ Sophy stood in bit- 
ter wonder at the hard levity and detestable 
ingratitude of her lover. Even love, if love 
can so soon perish, seemed growing cold in 
her own bosom, and receding. All that she 
had done and suffered for him shot in a single 
instant through her brain, and flashed des- 
pair upon her. ‘ Wi!l you not save me, then?’ 
said she timidly and slowly; ‘I—I saved you.’ 
Dacre turned on his heel, but his more mag- 
nanimous companion took her hand tenderly, 
and with respect. ‘You have saved us both,’ 
said he, ‘and may God desert me if I leave 
you till you are safe. Mr. Dacre,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘you may go—you may doas you like; 
but Zand Miss Ellesmere gotogether. If you 
choose to leave us—why be it; but remem- 
ber, sir, that the first person who attempts to 
betray her, or impede her flight, shall have a 
bullet through his brain—and so let us under- 
stand each other clearly.’ 

By this time the rain, which had begun to 
fall gently, came down in formidable showers. 
They set off, however, Carlton and his friend, 
followed by the gloomy Dacre. The plashy 
and slippery ground rendered their course dif- 
ficult even at first, and finally it became des- 
perately fatiguing. The two men, although 
accustomed to rougher exercise than their 
companion, did not, however, stand up better 
against the troubles of their progress than the 
little, light-footed, brave-hearted girl, who had 
come so many miles to their rescue. She 
walked on stoutly, and with almost a merry 
heart. Even the men caught a tone from her 
courage, and seemed rising into hope and ex- 
hilaration, when the short, sharp whistle of a 
bullet amongst the trees near them turned 
their attention to their own safety. They 
stopped, but had not remained a minute sta- 
tionary, When the souud ot heavy feet treading 
amongst the brambles and leaves told them 
that some one was close upon them. In an 
instant a figure stood before them in the path. 
Their eyes had grown so accustomed to the 
dim light about them, that they could see it 
was anarmed man who opposed their progress. 
“(Qui vive?” exclaimed a stern voice, while 
at the same time the cocking of a pistol an- 
nounced a formidable foe. Carlton, who was 
a good linguist, began a statement of their 
having lost their way, when the soldier (for 
such the new comer was) bade him be silent 
in an imperious tone, and lifting scmething 
that looked like a bugle to his lips, was about 
to call ina reinforcement. Not a moment 
was to be lost; and nota moment was lost.— 
The intrepid Carlton plunged directly upon 
him. Sosudden was the onset, that the pistol 
was dashed from his hands, and the horn or 
bugle instantly displaced from his mouth.— 
Neither spoke, but a short struggle was heard, 
like that of two animals fighting for life a- 
mong the crackling leaves. Once or twice a 
blow resounded amidst the panting and short 
breathing of the combatants, whose strife was 
made doubly terrible by the darkness about 
them. It was evident that the- death of the 
one or the other must conclude the affray.— 
Dacre and the now agitated Sophy awaited 
the event in frightful anxiety, when suddenly 
a short cry, and a rattling of the voice in the 
throat, announced that the victory was won— 
and lost! A slight blow ensued, and was its- 
elf followed by a sound like the bubbling of 


blood or water. At por one of the men rose 
up, with a deep sigh, gering toa tree, 
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not help it. It was necessary that one should 
full--or three. He is dead. Let us leave 
this place at once—silently—and quickly, 
uickly!” His companions made no reply, 
but followed him quickly and silently through 
the melancholy forest darkness, 
Our sexegenarian could get no farther with 
his story; he would, indeed, have gone on 


telling every minute and tedious particular of 


tlie escape (for the three people of his story 
did escape,) but that the time limited for the 
evening’s labor was exhausted, and the old 
gentleman was obliged to pause. 

“It is too bad to leave off before the story 
is concluded,” said I, (desirous of paying the 
old gentleman a compliment;) “come! we 
have still ten minutes left before supper.— 
Mr. shall tell us the remainder of his 
tale in half a dozen sentences, and then we 
shall go to rest contentedly. Did your party 
escape, Mr. ——! or were they sent back to 
the prisons of Bitche ?” 

“They escaped,” replied Mr.——, “and 
are safe enough, I’ faith! and two of them are 
merry enough also.” 

“Tam sorry for that,” retorted I; “I like 
that there should be poetical justice in all sto- 
ries, and your lover deserved rather to be 
hanged than married.” 

“He is not married,” was the answer, “and 
he may be hanged. Farmore improbable things 
have occurred in the history of the world.” 

“But what became of your heroine? She 
is really a heroine ; for she had a man’s cour- 
age in her woman's heart.” 

“Oh!” said Mr. ——. “Why, Sir, it 
was impossible, you see, that she should link 
herself to such a lump of selfishness as the 
scoundrel to whom she gave her girl’s heart 
away. Her travels had improved her reason ; 
so she turned off the worthless lover, (if I may 
profane that pretty word, Sir,) and took an 
excellent fellow to her arms, and is as happy 
as the day is long. [ donot know a more 
beautiful sight, indeed, than to look at my 
friend Mrs. Carlton, with all her children 
about her.” 


From the Connecticut Advertiser. 
TOOTHACHE. 


Much has been said and written about ¢ooth- 
ache, and a great many remedies proposed as 
certain cures, without proceeding to the 
dernier resort, cold iron. But maugre all 
their pretended merits, the frequent recourse 
had to the last mentioned painful operation, 
attests but too strongly the fallibility of all 
the rest. 

Some considerable experience on this sub- 
ject, both in my own person and in others, 
enables me to suggest a few hints which may 
be useful to such as have unsound teeth. 

Teeth rarely ache unless they are carious 
or defective; but when defective, they are 
very liable to ache, though not invariably.— 
Any who will take the trouble to inquire for 
themselves, may readily find dozens of defec- 
tive teeth which never have ached, while oth- 
ers, very slightly defective, will become ex- 
tremely painful. There must then be a cause 
for the aching, aside from the circumstance of 
their being carious. What is it? In nine 
cases out of ten, at least, I believe the cause 
to be some foreign substance lodged in the 
carious cavity of the tooth. A part of a mor- 
sel of meat, or perhaps a seed or two of some 
berry, or a portion of almost any substance 
whicha person customarily eats, allowed to re- 
main in the hollow of a tooth, for any consid- 
erable time, putrefies speedily, and is very 
sure to cause severe and continued pain in a 
defective tooth.. Remove the foreign sub- 
stance, and in many, very many cases, the 
pain will cease; [ believe it always will do 
so; if removed immediately, or as soon as the 
pain commences. To do this is not so diffi- 
cult as it often is to persuade people that they 
have not already done it. But what a reme- 
dy for a dentist to prescribe! He might ea- 
sier persuade a gentleman to have half the 


teeth in his head pulled out by the roots, than 
convince him that such a simple direction will 
benefit him; besides, he will be most surely 
met by the knock down argument of “T al- 
ways keep my teeth clean, sir,” accompanied 
by a look which seems to ask, “do you think 
me a sloven?” as if the operation for cleaning 
teeth while sound were all-sufficient. Here 
lies the mistake. ‘The brushing, and even 
the passing of a tooth-pick between the dif- 
ferent teeth, no more removes the offensive 
matter from a decayed tooth, than sweeping 
the platform is the clearing out ofa foul well. 
The cavity of the tooth must be thoroughly 
explored with a tooth-pick ; one of silver an- 
swers very well, and does not injure the teeth. 
Whalebone, tortoise shell, and goosequill, are 
too limber, or soon become so, on being mois- 
tened with saliva. Search carefully every 
nook and cranny of the defective spot, and 
poke out every thing therein which is not ac- 
tually a part of’ the tooth itself; repeat this 
operation directly after each meal, and even 
should you eat no more than an apple between 
meals, do it after this also, rinsing the mouth 
with warmish water after each operation, and 
hollow teeth will scarcely be more liable to 
ache than if they were sound. Every person 
who has a defective tooth, and does not wish 
to feel the twist of the turnkey, should follow 
these or similar directions. It will generally 
prevent ,and often cure the pain when present. 

These directions are based upon experience. 
I have extracted some teeth in my day, and, 
when first removed from the jaw, have found 
at least nine-tenths of suchas were extracted 
on account of’ their being painful, filled, or 
partly filled with foreign matter. Very often 
small seeds, crowded to the very bottom of 
the cavity, so deep as to elude any common 
tooth-picking operation, have been found and 
removed after extraction. The putrid odor 
of the breath, caused by decayed teeth, is a 
subject of common observation. This odor is 
not from the tooth itself, or from the gums, 
unless they be diseased, but it is from the con- 
tents of the cavities of the teeth, and from 
these only. It iseven surprising in how short 
a time the putrefying process takes place in 
the contents of hollow teeth. 


MISCELLANY. 


ENORMOUS BONES. 


The skeleton of an animal, of prodigious size, 
was discovered about four weeks since, at the 
Big Bone Lick, in Kentucky. We have the 
following particulars from a friend, who re- 
ceived them from a gentleman who resides 
near the Lick. ‘There are ten or twelve sets 
of tusks, from 4 to 12 feet long; the claws are 
4 feet long 3 broad; the tusks were arranged 
in a circular order, as if by the hands of man; 
within the circle the bones were deposited, 
which, when placed together, showed the an- 
imal to have been at least 25 feet high, and 
60 feet long. ‘The skull bone alone weighed 
400 pounds. They were found by a Mr. Fin- 
ney about 14 feet under ground, who has re- 
fused $5000 for them. ‘The skeleton is said 
to be complete, saving only one or two ribs. 
When and how this animal existed, must baf- 
fle all speculation. The mammoth himself, 
so long the wonder of these latter times, must 
dwindle into comparative insignificance be- 
fore this newly discovered prodigy. If car- 
niveros, a buffalo would scarcely serve him 
for a meal, and if graniveros, trees must have 
been his tender herbage. 


SEVERITY OF CLIMATE NOT ALWAYS DEPEN- 
DENT ON LATITUDE.—In the island of Georgia, 
which is in the 53d degree of south latitude, 
or the same parallel as the central counties of 
England, the perpetual snow descends to the 
level of the ocean. When we consider this 
fact, and then recollect that the highest moun- 
tains in Scotland do not attain the limit of 

rpetual snow on this side of the equator, we 
earn that latitude is one only of many pow- 


erful causes which determine the climate of 


particular regions of the globe. The perma- 
nence of the snow, in this instance, is partly 
due to the floating ice, which chills the at- 
mosphere and condenses the vapor, so that in 
summer the sun cannot pierce through the 
foggy air. The number and dimensions of 
icebergs in Baffin’s Bay, is prodigious. Capt. 
Ross raw several of them together aground 
in water 1,500 feet deep! Many of them are 
driven down into Hudson's Bay, and accumu- 
lating there, diffuse excessive cold over the 
neighboring continent, so that Capt. Franklin 
reports, that at the mouth of Hayes river, 
which lies in the same latitude as the north 
of Prussia or the south of Scotlanc, ice is 
found every where in digging wells at the 
depth of four feet.—Lyell’s Geology. 


Love nore or Tur Wooppecker.—The in- 
genious author of the British Naturalist, speak- 
ing of the love note, or rather sound, elicited 
by the woodpecker, thus describes its organi- 
zation :—“'The muscles of the neck of the 
bird are so constructed, that it can repeat the 
strokes of its bill with a celerity of which it 
is difficult to forma notion. They absolutely 
make one running jar, so that it is impossible 
to count them. We have often tried with a 
stop-watch, but could not ascertain the num- 
ber for a minute, although we are certain it 
must be many hundreds; and from the sound, 
the space passed over must be at least three 
inches backward, and as many forwards, at 
every stroke, which, in the rude estimate we 
were able to form, would make the motion of 
its beak one of the most rapid of animal mo- 
tions—nearly 200 miles in the hour.” 


Gigantic Frowrr.—The most important 
discovery throughout our journey was made 
at Sumatra; it wasa gigantic flower, of which 
I can hardly attempt to give you any thing 
like a just description. It measured across 
from the petals rather more than a yard, the 
nectarium was nine inches wide, and as deep, 
and estimated to contain a gallon and a half 
of water; and the weight of the flower was 15 
pounds! The Sumatrian name of this extra- 
ordinary production is Petimun Sikinhili, or 
Devil’s Siri (beetle) box. It isa native of the 
forest. ‘The gigantic flower is parasite on the 
lower stem, aud roots of the Cissus Augustifo- 
lia of Box, and of a deep dusky red. The 
flower when fully expanded is in point of size, 
the wonder of the vegetable kingdom; the 
breadth across from the top of the one petal to 
the other is three feet. ‘The cup may be es- 
timated as capable of containing twelve pints; 
its inside is of an intense purple, and more or 
less densely yellow, with soft, flexible spines 
of the same color. The fruit never bursts, 
but the whole plant gradually rots away, and 
the seeds mix with the putrid mass: 


The following anecdotes of Mr. Abernethy, 
are from the Portrait GALLery, 
edited by Mr. Jerdan. “ Mr. T—, a youn 
gentleman with a broken limb, which refuse 
to heal long after the fracture, went to con- 
sult Mr. Abernethy; and, as usual, was en- 
tering into all the details of his complaint, 
when he was thus stopped almost in limine— 

Pray, sir, do you come hear to talk, or to 
hear me? If you want my advice it is so and 
so—I wish you a good morning.’ A scene of 
greater length, and still greater interest and 
entertainment took place between our sur- 
geon and the famous John Philpot Curran.— 
Mr. Curran, it seems, being personally un- 
known to him, had visited Mr. Abernethy 
several times, without having an opportunity 
of fully explaining (as he thoug’ t) the nature 
of his malady; at last, determi: -d to have a 
hearing, when interrupted in his story, he fix- 
ed his dark, bright eye on the ‘doctor,’ and 
said—‘ Mr. Abernethy, I have been here on 
eight different days, and I have paid you —— 
different guineas; but you have never yet lis- 
tened to the symptoms of my complaint. I 
am resolved, sir, not to leave this room till 


you satisfy me by doing so.’ Struck by his 


manner, Mr. Abernethy threw himself back 
in his chair, and assuming the posture of a 
most indefatigable listener, exclaimed, in g 
tone of half surprise, half humor, ‘Oh, very 
well, sir, | am ready to hear you out. Goon. 
give me the whole—your birth, parentage, 
and education. I wait your pleasure ; go on, 
Upon which Curran, not a whit disconcerted 
gravely began:—* My name is John Philpot 
Curran. My parents were poor, but I be- 
lieve honest people of the province of Mun- 
ster, where also I was born, being a native of 
Newmarket, county of Cork, in the year one 
thousand seven hundred and fifty. My father 
being employed to collect the rents of a Pro- 
testant gentleman of small fortune, in that 
neiglborhood, obtained my entrance into one 
of the Protestant Free Schools, where } 
obtained the first rudiments of my education, 
I was next enabled to enter Trinity College 
Dublin, in the humble sphere ofa sizer’—-and 
so he continued for several minutes, givin 
his astonished hearer a true, but irresistibly 
laughable account of his ‘birth, parentage, & 
education,’ as desired, till he came to his ill- 
ness and sufferings, the detail of which was 
not again interrupted. It is hardly necessary 
to add, that Mr. Abernethy’s attention to his 
gifted patient was from that hour to the close 
a! his life, assiduous, unremitting, and deyot- 
ed. 


Aw Arrectins Sicnr.—In the autumn of 
1632, the small pox commenced among the Mas- 
sachusetts Indians. Winter checked not the 
disease, “yet the English endeavoring to visit 
their sick wigwams, helped them all they could, 
but as they entered one of their matted houses.. 
they beheld a mest sad spectacle, death having 
smitten them all save one poor Infant, which lay 
on the ground sucking the breast of its dead 
mother, seeking to draw living nourishment 
from her dead breast.”—Johuson. 


Snerman.—Sheridan had a very conveni- 
ent formula asa reply tothe new publications 
that were constantly sent him, viz:—* Dear 
Sir, I have received your exquisite work, and 
I have no doubt I shall be nighty delighted af 
ter I have read it.” 


The following beautiful lines have reached us 
upon the recent glorious regeneration of free- 
dom in France, and the sentiments of friendshiy: 
and admiration with which that country is now 
regarded throughout Great Britain :— 


Methought I saw two potent lands 
Two giant figures personate ; 
They stretched across the sea their hands, 
And linked together State and State. 
One held aloft, with looks elate, 
The tiag of freedom, bravely won ; 
The other's eves were fixed as fate 
Upon that newly-risen sun: 
And hand to hand, and heart to heart, 
Were pressed, as if no more to part, 


Oh! both were beau‘iful! Their eyes 
Deep azure, and the sparkling jet. 
They seemed two daughters of the skies 
On earth, for earth’s salvation met ; 
And that shall be their glory yet, 
If heaven will hear our humble prayer, 
Who thought the Star of Freedom set 
In utter darkness and despair, 
When, lo! once more in peerless I:ght 
lt rose to our astonished sight. 


From the Winter's Wreath for 1831. 
SONG. 

BY W. ROSCOE, ESQ. 


Once the Queen of the East, at her Anthony's feast, 
A pearl of high value dissolved in her wine ; 

But what was the glow, that its blaze could bestow, 
Compared to the jewel that’s mingled in mine? 


Then tell me no more the rich prize to explore, 
In the caves of the ocean or depths of the mine; 
’Tis a thought of my breast, that must ne’er be exprest, 
That I drop in my goblet to sweeten my wine. 


ABBOTSFORD. 
BY DR. BOWRING. 


Shrine of sweet lays and legends! Sacred spot, 
Touched—and like all he touches, charmed by Scott, 
Charmed into beauty—tor the master’s hand, 
As from the lyre, wakes music from the land; 
And painter's pencil, dwell on Abbotsford ! 

As his learned lore historic deeds recalls, 

So history hangs upon his classic walls ; 

As taste and genius rest upon his pen, 

So have they brightened every grove and glen: 
And reverenee hails with tributary soul 

The omnipresent Spirit of the whole! 
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URIGLINAL. 


FOR THE ARIBL. 
FIRE SIDE TALES-NO. 3. 


A DAY. 


The sun rose brightly on the beautiful village 
of B——, his rays illuminated the spire of 
the simple church, danced on the clear sur- 
face of the brooks, and lit up the casements 
with his golden radiance. In the whole vil- 
jage there was not a happier being than Mary 
Weston, and she had a right to be happy, for 
she was dutiful, gentle, and affectionate ; and 
no one envied the happiness that seemed to be 
in store for her. Her uncle, aunt, and cou- 
sins bade her “ good morning” with more than 
their usual kindness, and some of the nearest 
neighbors, as they passed, looked in at the 
window,and gave Mary a congratulatory smile 
and nod, which called a blush to her cheek, 
and more than once a tear to her eye. They 
all knew that on that day Mary’s lover was 
expected from the city, and that on the next 
they were to be married. And though Mary’s 
lover was the son of a thriving merchant, and 
one of the handsomest and worthiest young 
men they had ever seen, and she a poor orphan, 
reared by the kindness of her uncle, and had 
nothing to bestow upon him but an affection- 
ate and guileless heart, her companions all re- 
joiced at her good fortune, and prepared, with 
beating hearts to be guests at her wedding 
party. Yet in the midst of all this happiness, 
a sad thought sometimes stole into Marv’s bo- 
som, as she remembered that she had no moth- 
er to wish her joy on her wedding day, and 
that her poor father had been absent for twelve 
jong years, and was by every one supposed to 
te dead; she remembered his parting bene- 
diction, as he placed her in the arms of her 
kind aunt, end begged her to be a mother to 
his little Mary, whose tears for her own moth- 
er were scarcely dried on her infant cheek. 
She remembered his promise that he would 
soon return from sea, and how often he had 
snatched her from the arms of her aunt, to 
iiss and bless her once again; and she could 
not refrain from weeping in the midst of her 
joyful anticipations, as, on this day, those re- 
membrances came more freshly and sudden- 
ly on her mind. 

Mary’s acquaintance with William Grayson 
jiad commenced the year before, when he 
spent the summer months in the beautiful 
village of B——, with his father, who was 
then in ill health, and who hoped to derive 
benefit from fresh air and exercise; in which 
hope he was not disappointed, and acquired an 
additional blessing in the prospect of having 
Mary Weston for a daughter-in-law; for, in 
the eyes of the worthy merchant, the quali- 
ties of her heart and mind amply atoned for 
her want of wealth. 

William Grayson and his father were ex- 
pected in time te breakfast with the family, 
and as the good Mrs. Weston and her daugh- 
ters busied themselves in making preparations 
for their guests, they often turned to look at 
te clock, and as often said to Mary, with a 
congratulatory smile, “They will soon be here 
now.” But time wore away, the breakfast 
iiour passed, and still they did not arrive. A 
shadow of disappointment began to obscure 
the sunshine of Mary’s eyes, and even her 
aunt began to wear a look less joyous. At 
tergth, as the clock pointed towards noon, they 
were seen aproaching ; Mary burst into tears, 
and ran into the next room tohidethem. She 
listened for the gay salute and joyful welcome 
as they entered the house, but no sportive re- 
proaches for tardiness, and no laughing excu- 
cuses didshe hear. They entered in silence, 
and Mary felt that something was amiss; her 
heart beat violently, and she had nearly faint- 
ed when William entered the room where she 
was. As he folded her to his bosom, his tears 
fell upon her face, and now she indeed knew 
that some misfortune had happened. But her 
William was safe, her head restec on his 
shoulder, her hand was clasped in his, and 
Mary felt that whatever evil had occurred, 


they were not miserable, and that she could 
bear any thing with fortitude since sustained 
by his love. 

William had heavy tidings to communicate. | 
During the fortnight in which he had not seen 
her, a sad change had taken place in their 
prospects. Several merchants, whose notes 
his father had endorsed, had failed, and were 
unable to make good their payments, for which 
his father became liable. The bank in which 
his funds were vested had also stopped pay- 
ment, and the partial failure of a house in 
which he was deeply concerned in the West 
Indies, gave the finishing blow to their mis- 
fortunes. But this was not all, and now came 
the heaviest news for poor Mary. William 
informed her that his father had, though with 
much reluctance, insisted on their marriage 
being delayed till their affairs could be in some 
way arranged ; for in the utter ruin of their 
prospects, he foresaw only additional troubles 
in store for his son, if burthened, in their 
present state, with the cares of a family. 
And it had been decided on that William 
should go the West Indies, with a view of 
ascertaining the real state of their affairs 
there, and to save from the wreck, if possible, 
enough to satisfy the demands of their credi- 
tors, while Mr. Grayson, at home, should use 
his exertions to retrieve, as far as possible, 
their losses. William, who felt as became a 
son for a kind and indulgent father, suffering 
under unmerited calamity, could offer no ob- 
jection to this proposal, though his heart sunk 
beneath the trial, and he joined his tears to 
Mary’s. They sighed together over their 
cruel disappointment and blighted hopes. 

What a trial for poor Mary—what a sad 
change from her gay hopes in the morning? 
Instead of claiming her as his bride, her lov- 
er had come to take leave of her—to bid her 
farewell for an indefinite period. What new 
changes might not occur before they met a- 
gain! One pang was saved Mary’s gentle 
heart. She never fora moment admitted the 
idea that the love of her William could 
change. She lamented his misfortunes, she 
trembled for his danger, she shed tears of ag- 
ony at the thought of his long absence, but 
she never dreamed of his inconstancy: and 
when the first burst of sorrowful surprise was 
over, she endeavored to console him—to in- 
spire him with fortitude and hope—to soothe 
his agitated feelings, and to set him an exam- 
ple of virtuous resignation. 

Thus the hours of that day, which had be- 
gun with such joyful anticipations, wore pain- 
fully away in mutual tears—in often-repeated, 
melancholy promises, and in vain attempts to 
assume the appearance of that cheerfulness 
which it was impossible to feel. The wound- 
ed feelings of both father and son were sooth- 
ed by the cordial sympathy of Mr. Weston 
and his amiable family, and cheered by offers 
of such assistance as their limited means ad- 
mitted of; and as Mr. Grayson pressed Mary 
Weston to his bosom, he assured her that the 
hope of calling her his daughter, would in- 
spire him with courage to meet the evils of 
his present lot, and to make those exertions 
necessary for its melioration. 

The evening had just closed in. The fath- 
er and sen were to depart with the morning’s 
dawn, and in the course of a day or two, Wil- 
liam would be on his voyage. These were 
sad thoughts, but they endeavored to dispel 
their gloom. As they sat conversing with 
their friends on future hopes and present diffi- 
culties, a stranger was seen to enter the little 
enclosure which surrounded the house. He 
walked with a quick and agitated step, and 
his searching glances were directed towards 
the objects around, as if in inquiry or recog- 
nition, as he drew near. With a sudden im- 

ulse, Mr. Weston arose to open the door for 

isadmittance. For a moment they gazed in 
each other’s faces, and the next were clasped 
in each other’s arms, while “my brother!” 
burst from the hearts of each. 

The stranger was Captain Weston, the 
father of Mary! For nearly eleven years 
they had believed him dead, and now he stood 


in life and health before them. With a par- 
ent’s intuition his heart led him to single out 
Mary from the lovely group before him, per- 
haps aided by the blue eye and coral lips 
which had distinguished the sainted partner 
of his love. Such'a meeting can only be im- 
agined—our feeble pen would only mar in 
endeavoring to describe it. Mary was no 
longer an orphan, she was encircled in a fath- 
er’s arms, she felt a father’s tears of joy upon 
her cheek! She had hoped on the next day 
to claim another father—that hope was des- 
troyed, but her own long lost father now held 
her in his arms! While mingled tides of joy 
and grief rushed over the heart of Mary, her 
father learned from Mr. Weston the story of 
her love, her hopes, and present disappoint- 
ment. With the warm clasp of cordial friend- 
ship, and with all the gratified feelings of a 
parent, he greeted Mr. Grayson and his son, 
and after a few minutes given to reciprocal] 
expressions of good will, he commenced the 
story of his adventures since he left his home. 
This narrative consisted of heart-stirring ac- 
counts of perils by sea and land, by “ flood and 
fire,” of long captivity and release; of labors 
crowned with success: and of sudden wealth 
by the bequest of a friend in foreign parts, and 
of the vain endeavors he had made to convey 
to his friends some tidings of his existence. 

When Captain Weston had concluded the 
story of his adventures, he turned to William 
Grayson and said, “ You would have taken 
my Marya portionless bride. I now give her 
to you endowed with worldly wealth sufficient 
to restore your affairs to their former prosper- 
ity, and to ensure the comfort of your future 
lives. To-morrow shall be your wedding day ! 
The invited guests shall not be disappointed 
—an agent may transact your business in the 
West Indies, and we will have no more sep- 
arations to mar the joy of this happy meeting. 
The kind protectors of my Mary shall not have 
to mourn over her blighted prospects, and may 
we all with grateful hearts remember that in 
the darkest hour of adversity the hand of Prov- 
idence may be stretched out to aid us, and re- 
flect with thankfulness upon the incidents 
of ‘A Day.’” H. M. 


DER 


PHILADELPHIA, DECEMBER 25. 


Perhaps no city in America is more abundantly 
provided with public houses than the city of 
New York, affording, as most of them do, good 
beds, good fare, (and plenty of it) attentive 
landlords and civil waiters. Among the hun- 
dred inns of that city, we may honestly recom- 
mend the Tontine Coffee House as especially en- 
titled to the notice of travellers, quite as much 
on account of the excellent accommodations to 
be met with, as from any desire to sustain a 
worthy landlord in carrying on an establishment 
of so great convenience to the public. The 
mode of doing business at the Tontine is essen- 
tially different from that of public houses in 
this country. Mr. Townsend, the proprietor, 
sets out with a proposition which all will agree 
to—That no person shall pay for more than he 
actually receives. It is done in this way. A 
traveller stops at the Tontine from the evening 
steamboat, and proposes remaining a few days. 
He enters his name in a book kept for that pur- 
pose, has his baggage put into a clean lodging 
room, the key of which is kept by the landlord, 
who first locks the door, as a matter of safety, 
some of the New York hotels being infested 
with numerous sharpers, who support them- 
selves by plunder of all kinds. Your baggage 
being disposed of, you next think of taking 
supper. The eating room is on the second story, 
into which you naturally find the way, provided 
you be possessed of common instinct. Herea large 
saloon presents itself, containing forty small ta- 
bles, neatly covered with clean cloths, with knife 
and fork, ready sct out. On referring to the 


bill of fare, which hangs near the door, you find 
the name of every thing that is good and com- 
fortable for a hungry man, from which your 
choice is made. Taking a seat at one of the 
tables aforesaid, a waiter comes and receives 
your orders, and in five minutes your supper is 
before you. For this, composed of coffee and 
muffins, you pay only a shilling. A barkeeper 
in the eating room attends to receive the price 
of each meal as it is eaten, from boarders as 
well as from strangers who drop in for dinner 
of supper. 

These rooms are open from daylight until 
midnight, A good breakfast will cost a shilling. 
If you want a good solid, generous slice of ham, 
it is sixpence additional. Dinner is three shil- 
lings, for which sum a first rate meal is supplied. 
As these rooms are open during the whole day, 
the Tontine is visited by about three hundred 
persons, who regularly dine there every day, in 
preference to walking a long way to their hou- 
ses. A large number of the visiters have fre- 
quented the Tontine from the day it was open- 
ed, three years ago, until the present time. 

Thus, if a man remain a month in the house, 
he may eat three meals a day, or not eat at all. 
If the latter, he is not asked to pay for it, as at 
most taverns; and when leaving the house, his 
bill for lodging is all that remains to be settled. 

Mr. Townsend keeps a house which travel- 
lers from Philadelphia should call and see. In 
his absence, Mr. Gerald does the honors of the 
house with satisfaction to those who visit it ; 
though it may be said that every one in the es- 
tablishment is civil and obliging. The plan of 
the Tontine should be imitated in Philadelphia. 
Success would no doubt attend an establishment 
of the kind in this city. 


Our female correspondent has sent us the fol- 
lowing Anagrams this week, with a note prom- 
ising if she can find any others not worn thread 
bare by the modern press, that they shall be 
forth coming. 

In the following French words will be found 
an extraordinary Anagram—* La Revolution 
Francaise.” Take from these the word veto— 
known as the first perogative of Louis XVI. op- 
posed to the revolutionists, and the remaining 
letters will form the words, “un corse la fini- 
ra,” in English “ a Corsican shall end it.” Bo- 
naparte was rather a fertile subject for Ana- 
grams; here is one of the best examples— 

“Napoleon Bonaparte—No! appear not at 
Elba.” 

The great rival with Bonaparte in the milita- 
ry glories of the age, furnishes a no less appro- 
priate Anagram : 

Arthur Wellesley, Duke of Wellington— 

Let well foil’d Gaul secure thy renown. 

When at the general peace in 1814, Saxony 
was given to Prussia, the king issued a new 
coinage of rix-dollars, with Reichstahler, im- 
pressed on them. The Saxons by dividing 
the word, made out a sentence “ he stole a king- 


dom.” 

Our contributor eloses her letter with the fol- 
lowing— 

Presbyterian - - - - Best in prayer. 


Punishment - - - - Nine thumps, 


A paper called “The Factory Girls’ Advo- 
cate,” is to be published in New Hampshire.— 
It should also be styled and “Journal of the 
Female Heart and Washerwomans anti-soap 
suds Encyclopedia.” 


A Yankee formerly made a voyage from 
Pittsburg, Pa. in a schooner, to Leghorn. He 
was near being seized, as her commander found 
it almost impossible to convince the Italian 
Collector, that there was any such port in Ame- 


rica as Pittsburg. 
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AND ANNALIST,—The last 
number of the American Quarterly Review, just 
issued in this city, contains, we regret to say, a 
most flippant article on the Annals of Philadel- 
phia. If report says true, this review, as it is 
erroneously called, is from the pen of the Edi- 
tor, whose want of loca! fesling for the city of 
his choice.—where he is patronised and sup- 
ported, is well known. We have had repeated 
instances in the newspaper under his manage- 
ment, that he was not part and parcel of us; 
that his predilections were all in favor of Balti- 
more, to whose institutions, rail roads, steam 
boats, &c. he always gives a preference when a 
fair opportunity occurs. In the present instance 
we should not object to his taking the author of 
the Annals to task for defects of a literary kind, 
but there runs through the article a sneer at the 
primitive history of our good city, which there 
is an attempt to conceal, but which is exhibited 
on every page where the writer speaks for him- 
solf; this however, he rarely does, as the whole 
article is a mere grinding into the pages of the 
review the interesting matter collected by the 
Annalist at great expense of time and labor, 
each page being carefully interlarded with a few 
lines of editorial type, intended to shew the 
wisdom of the writer on a subject of which he 
knows nothing, and cares less, We should be 
glad to write “reviews,” after this fashion, at 
two dollars a page, the year round, and would 
promise to make a fortune in three years by the 
process. We will not however, be too severe 
on the “tricks of the trade,” but we must pro- 
test against the satirical vein displayed on the 
subject of our own good city and its immortal 
Annals. 


fr The rush for the Water Witch on Satur- 
day last was tremenduous. The whole city 
thronged to the bookstores as if actuated by 
a common feeling of irrepressible anxiety to ob- 
tain a copy of a work so long announced and 
so much applauded beforehand, by the few who 
read it in advance of the public. A single 
bookseller in Fourth Street disposed of near 
500 !—and the publishers themselves no doubt 
sold three times the number in the same space 
of time, The whole edition has probably van- 
ished from their shelves at the time we write. 
The book is stereotyped, but contains many 
typograpical errors. It is understood, but with 
how much truth we cannot say, that Mr. Coop- 
er receives $5000 for the copyright of each of 
his novels. So far as we hear, the Water Witch 
is fully equal to his best, and amply satisfies the 
painful curiosity its annunciation had excited. 
TGIGATRICAL. 


CHESNUT STREET THEATRE. 
At this establishment the entertainments have 
been varied and attractive. Forrest, Booth, 
Hacket, and Biake, have alternately appeared 
as stars, and with Mrs. Wood, Sharpe, and 
Flynn, have materially aided the regular stock 
company in their efforts to please the play-goers. 
The audiences have been numerous and respec- 
table; on Monday evening particularly, there 
was a regular jam, the house being crowded to 
witness forrest’s admirable personation of the 
patriot Tell, as well as to reward the manager, 
for whose benefit the entertainment was got 
up. Though generally (we had almost said in- 
variably) approving the course so far pursued by 
the manager of this theatre, we take occasion to 
express our decided censure, of his want of 
good taste in selecting the after piece of Simp- 
son & Co. it is a departure from good order 
that should on no consideration be repeated.— 
Though low wit and indecency may “set on 
some quantity of barren spectators to laugh, it 


canaoct but make the judicious grieve,” and it: 


will be found in the end, that the permanent 
success of theatricals in this city will be best se- 
cured by following such a course as the discreet 
heads of moral, respectable families will ap- 
prove of. None such approved the after-piece 
on Monday evening. 

Our old and deservedly favorite Warren, has 
an engagement at this theatre. He is most 
welcome. 

The new tragedy of Sertorius, written by our 
fellow townsman David Paul Brown, Esq. was 
brought forward by the Chesnut Street compa- 
ny on Tuesday evening. It was well received 
by aselect, but not numerous audience. At the 
close of the performance a clamorous call was 
made for the * Author” which was only appeas- 
ed by the announcement from the stage that 
Mr. Brown had left the house. 

On Thursday evening Sertorius was repeated, 
for the benefit of Mr. Coyle, one of the mana- 
gers. The house was well filled and the piece 
highly applauded. The author is under great 
obligation te Mr. Booth for the masterly manner 
in which he sustained the principal character. 
Last evening there was a concentration of talent, 
Forrest, Mrs. Hacket, Blake, and Thorne—for 
the benefit of Mrs. Sharpe. Chesnut Street 
theatre appears to be in a flourishing condition. 


ARCH STREET THEATRE, 
The principal attraction here has been the Irish 
Roscius, Master Burke—a mere school boy in 
size, but a very man in intellect—truly a most 
astonishing youth—exhibiting in his own little 
person a concentration of genius and instruc- 
tion which has not failed to surprise and delight 
all who have been so fortunate as to see his per- 
formances. He assumes so many characters, 
and plays them all with so much grace and cor- 
rectness, as to win every heart. The drilling 
he must have passed through would have made 
him a first rate scholar—whether it was dest 
thus to teach him, we leave to the casuists—to 
the play-goer we can promise a great treat, par- 
ticularly in a peace called the “ March of Intel- 


lect,” in which he plays six characters! 


CLIPPINGS. 


The total number of inhabitants of the city and 
county of Philadelphia, isone hundred and eighty 
eight thousand nine hundred and eighty-six. 

The population of the city of New Yerk is es- 
timated, from the last census returns, at two hun- 
dred and thirteen thousand seven hundred & fifty. 

The editor of the National Gazette, with his 
accustomed playfulness, calls the weather of last 
week “the reign of terror.” 

Partridges are very plenty in Virginia this sea- 
son—ascribed to the dry weather last summer, 
hy which their nests were preserved from floods. 

Good Shot.—Mr. James Thurlo, killed scren 
fine wild Geese, at one shot, on Tuesday morn- 
ing last, on Woodbridge’s Island. 

Col. Crocket is said to be the hero of Mr. 
Paulding’s new Play—* The Lion of the West.” 

Preparations are making for the immediate is- 
suing of the second volume of Hood’s Annual. 

The Russian Government has offered a prize 
of £1000 for the best treatise on the Cholera 
Morbus. French and American writers are not 
admitted as competitors for the prize.. 

The Practical Politician and Working Mens’ 
Advocate, under the management of S. H. Jenks, 
is to be published in Boston in a few days, 

In the New York Bridewell upwards of 30 poor 
debtors are confined, without any article of bed- 
ding and clothing, suitable for this cold season. 

$15 reward is offered by the Selectmen of 
Gloucester for some villains who lately alarmed 
the town by setting a tar barrel on fire. 

It is computed that there are upwards of forty 
thousand stage drivers in the United States. 

The editor of the Nantucket Inquirer, in pub- 
lishing a marriage, gives thanks “for the liberal 
share of hearts and rounds which accompanied 
the notice.” 


Three newspapers have been suspended in 
Maine within the last three weeks. Syually 
times for printers, down east. 

The Federal (Geo.) Union states, that not half 
the quantity of spirits is used by the members 
of the present legislature, which was consuined 
at the sessions four or five years ago. 

A white man has been convicted, in Georgia, 
of robbery committed on a Cherokee Indian, and 
sentenced to four years’ imprisonment. 

Capt. James Smith, of Barnstable, recently 
slaughtered an ox, the quarters of which weigh- 
ed 1070 Ibs, and the rough tallow 138. 

Students at the Theological Seminary,in Ban- 
gor, Me. have resolved not to have any tea or 
coffee, hereafter, on their commons table. 

Juries.—In the Georgia Legislature a bill is 
passed reducing the attorney's tee from $4 to $2, 
and increasing the jury fee to $3 for each. 

William Bartlett, of Newburyport, has at dif- 
ferent times given to the Theological Seminary 
at Andover upwards of §200,C00. 

The President's Message was conveyed from 
Washington to Baltimore in two hoursand eight 
minutes; about seventeen miles an hour. 

Four gentlemen recently shot, in Montgome- 
ry county, Pa. two hundred and eleven part- 
ridges in three days. 

The county of Sanagamon, in Illinois, the po- 
pulation of which, in 1825, was only 500, now 
amounts to 20,000. So much for the great west. 

Portable gas is manufactured in New York, 
by Isaiah Jennings, for which letters patent have 
been taken out. 

The afflicted widow of the abducted and mur- 
dered Capt. William Morgan was recently mar- 
ried, at Batavia, New York. 

Small Pox.—A late Frankfort paper mentions 
that this loathsome and fatal disease is still pre- 
valent in Louisville, (Ky.) The cases of it are 
stated to be quite numerous, 

Jefferson College in Peensylvania is a thriv- 
ing institution. It has already 155 students, 
and a Professor of Hebrew. 

The Norfolk Beacon states that a tomato has 
been raised in a garden at Portsmouth, which 
weighed 1 1b. 6 oz. It was of the double kind. 

Mr. Jabez H. Hammond, of Windsor, Vt. has 
acabbage showing twenty-four good hard heads, 
which grew on one stump. 

The Disseminator, (of New Harmony, Indi- 
ana,) of the 16th ult. says: “A sensible shock of 
an earthquake occurred herea tew nights since.” 

Alexander Moore, convicted in South Curo- 
lina, of the crime of Forgery, was hung on the 
12th ult. pursuant to sentence! 

Lydia Freelove has been sent to the New Bed- 
ford House of Correction, one year, for burn- 
ing the barn of Betsey Freelove. 

A panther measuring nine feet from tip to 
poivt was killed a few days since in the moun- 
tain near Loudon, Franklin county, Pa. 

It is stated in the N, Y. Com. Advertiser that 
Mrs. Heber had been a widow four years and 
five months, when she was re-married. 

The Tuscaloosa (Ala.) Intelligencer says the 
small poxis approaching that place from the west. 

James Gillis was tried last week at Canandai- 
gua, N. Y. on a charge of being concerned in the 
abduction of Morgan, and acquitted. 

The cargo of the brig Vineyard, scuttled and 
burnt by the crew, besides specie, was 112 bales 
cotton, 113 hhds, sugar, and 54 casks molasses. 

In Louisiana, the Deputy Marshal who took 
the census states it was common to find families 
with 12 to 18 children, In more than one in- 
stance, a father mentioned eight sons. 

Portrait of Mr. Webster.—Mr. Harding, (the 
best portrait painter in the country.) is engaged 
in painting a full length portrait of Mr. Webster. 

Attempts are making among the citizens of 
Charlestown to enable the publishers of the 
Southern Review to continue that work. 

A bed of Iron Pyrites, the material for cop- 
peras, has been found in Hubbardstown, Mass. 
and a manufactory established. 

A full grown Catharine Pear, of the second 
growth, was left at the office of the German- 
town Telegraph on Saturday. 

The editor of the Salem (Mass.) Register, 
enjoyed last Sunday, good green peas, radish- 
es, and lettuce, 


MISANTHROPIC HOURS, 
BY N. P. WILLIS. 
I sometimes feel as I could blot 
All traces of mankind from earth— 
As if “twere wrong to blast them not, 
They so degrade, so shame their birth. 
To think that earth should be so tair, 
So beautiful and bright a thing; 
That nature should come forth and wear 
Such glorious apparelling; 
That sky, sea, air, should live and glow 
With light and love and holiness, 
And yet men never feel or know 
How much a God of love can bless— 
How deep their debt of thankfulness, 


I’ve seen the sun go down, and light 
Like floods of gold poured on the sky— 
When every tree and flower was bright, 
And every pulse was beating high, 
And tke full soul was gushing love, 
And longing for its home above— 
And then when men would soar, if ever, 
To the high homes of thought and soul— 
When lite’s degrading ties should sever, 
And the free spirit spurn control— 
Then have I seen, oh how my cheek 
Is burning with the shame I feel, 
That truth is in the words | speak :— 
I’ve seen my fellow creatures steal 
Away to their unhallowed mirth, 
As if the revelries of earth 
Were all that they could feel or share; 
And glorious heavens were scarcely worth 
Their passing notice or their care. 


I've said 1 was a worshipper 

At woman’s shrine—yet even there 

I found unworthiness of thought; 

And when I deemed I just had caught 
The radiance of that holy light 

Which makes earth beautiful and bright— 
When eyes of fire their flashes sent, 

And rosy lips looked eloquent— 

Oh! I have turned and wept to find 
Beneath it all a trifling mind, 


I was in one of those high halls, 
Where genius breathes in sculptured stone, 
Where shaded light in softness falls 
On pencilled beauty. They were gone, 
Whose hearts of fire and hands of skill 
Had wrought such power; but they spoke 
To me in every feature still, 
And fresh lips breathed, and dark eyes woke, 
And crimson cheeks flushed glowingly 
To life and motion, I had knelt 
And wept with Mary at the tree 
Where Jesus sutfered—I had felt 
The warm blood rushing to my brow 
And the stern buffet ef the Jew— 
Had seen the Son of Glory bow, 
And bleed for sins he never knew— 
And [had wept. I thought that all 
Must feel like me—and when there came 
A stranger bright and beautiful, 
With step of grace and eye of flame, 
And tone and look most sweetly bent 
To mark her presence eloqueut,— 
Oh then | looked for tears. We stood 
Before the scene on Calvary— 
I saw the piercing spear—the blood — 
The gall—the wreath of agony— 
I saw his quivering lips in prayer, 
«Father forgive them’’—all was there! 
I turned in bitterness of soul 
Aud spoke of Jesus. | had thought 
Her feelings would refuse control; 
For woman's heart 1 knew was fraught 
With gushing sympathies. She gazed 
A moment on it carelessly, 
And coldly curled her lip, and praised * 
The high priest’s garment. Could it be 
That look was meant, dear Lord, for thee! 


Oh! what is woman—what her smile— 
Her lips of love—her eyes of light— 
What is she, if her lips revile 
The lowly Jesus? Love may write 
His name upon her marble brow 
And linger in her curls of jet— 
The light spring flower may scarcely bow 
Beneath her step, and yet—and yet 
Without that mecker grace, she'll be 
A lighter thing than vanity! 
A mad dog was killed in Augusta, Georgia, 
on the 20th ult. after biting no less than twen- 
ty-four of his own species, 
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From the Iilinois Monthly Magazine. 
THE PHILADELPHIA DUN. 

day, no matter when, a stranger wes 
aa riding slowly through the streets of a 
flourishing town in Tennessee. He was a 
well dressed good looking young man, mouat- 
ed upon What in this country would be called 
«the best kind of a nag.” His appearance, 
altogether was respectable enough; it was 
even, as respects exteriors, a touch above 
what is common; and he would have passed 
along unnoticed, had it not been for one thing, 
which excited universal attention. Although 
the streets were crowded with people, and the 
fronts of the stores adorned with fine goods, 
and such fancy articles as usually attract the 
eye—the stranger’s gaze was fixed on vacan- 
cy; he turned — neither to the right 
nor the left; hefhoved not lip nor eye-lid; 
but rode forward, as if apparently unconscious, 
as well of his own existence, as of the pres- 
ence of his fellow-citizens. 
It was court-week, and an unusual con- 
course of people was collected. Here was 
the judge, with a long train of lawyers. The 
candidates for office were here, distributing 
smiles and kindnesses, and practising all those 
pular arts which are so well understood in 
every republican hy Here was the 
farmer, clad in his M®atest homespun, and 
mounted on his best horse. Here was the 
huuter with his rifle. Here, in short, were 
the people ; collected, some for pleasure, and 
some tor business, exhibiting that excitement 
of feeling which crowds always produce, with 
a good humor which is only found in coun- 
tries where all are freeand equal. The pub- 
lic square exhibited a scene which would have 
been amusing to one unaccustomed to such 
displays of character. At one spot were two 
neighbors driving a bargain. Unlike the 
people of other countries, who transact such 
business in private, they were surrounded by 
hosts of people, whe all occasionally threw in 
their comments. A stranger, judging from 
the sly jokes, the loud bantering, and the vo- 
ciferous Jaughter which passed round the 
circle, would not have supposed that any se- 
rious business was in hand; a resident only, 
would inter, that before this little circle part- 
ed, a horse would be swapped, a crop of tobac- 
co sold, or a tract of land conveyed. Not 
far off, was a set of politicians, settling the 
affairs of the nation. But the most amusing 
individuals, were some two or three, who 
were cavoriing. Now, if any lady or gen- 
tleman is so ignorant of the American lan- 
guage as not to know what cavorting is, and 
if Webster's celebrated quarto does not fur- 
nish the definition, itis necessary that we ex- 
plain, that it expresses the conduct of an in- 
dividual who fancies himself the smartest and 
best man in the world. On the present oc- 
easion, a fellow might be seen dressed in a 
hunting shirt, with a rifle on his shoulder, 
mounted, half tipsy, upon a spirited horse, and 
dashing through the crowd. Now he would 
force his spurs into his horse’s sides, and put 
him at full speed, or rein him up until he rear- 
edon his hinder feet; and now he would com- 
mand him to stop, and the obedient animal 
would stand and tremble. Aji the time he 
Was ranting and roaring in praise of himself, 
his horse, and the United States of America. 
He boasted that he was born in the woods, 
rocked in a-sugar trongh, and suckled by a 
buffalo; that he could tote a steamboat, and 
out-run a streek of lightning; that his wife 
was as handsome as a pet fawn, and his chil- 
dren real roarers. He bestowed similar en- 
comiums on his horse; and finally avowed 
himself to be a friend to the United States of 
America—and then he commenced again and 
went over the same round, flourishing his ri- 
fle all the time, and exerting his lungs to their 
utmost. Although he often declared he could 
whip any man in the round world, except 
Col. C., that he jit under at New Orleans, no- 
body accepted the challenge, or took offence ; 
the whole being considered asa matter of 
course, and as the natural effect of stimulant 
petations upon an illiterate man of ardent 


temperament, who, when duly sober, was an 
honest, quiet, and inoffensive citizen. 

While the people were amused at the vaga- 
ries of the wild hunter, or engaged in con- 
versation, the sun had gone down, and it was 
nearly dusk when the moving automaton, des- 
cribed in the commencement of this story, 
rode solemnly intothe town. It is customary 
in this county for persons who meet, although 
unacquainted, to salute each other, and this 
courtesy is especially practised towards stran- 
gers; and although the new comer, on this 
occasion, would not have been expected to ad- 
dress each individual in a crowded street, yet, 
when those who were nearest nodded or spoke, 
as they civily opened the way, they were sur- 
prised to see the horseman’s gaze fixed on va- 
cancy, and his body remaining as erect as it 
tied to a post. 

That man’s asleep, said one ; 

He’s blind as a bat, said another; 

I reckon he’s a sort o’ dead, exclaimed a 
third one; 

He rides an elegant nag, remarked a fourth ; 
and all were surprised that a man who was 
apparently so good a judge of a horse, had 
not wit enough to see where he was going, 
or to know who were around him. 

In the mean while our traveller moved 
proudly, presenting —_ indication of neat- 
ness, comfort, and even luxury. As he rode 
up, two well fed athletic negroes, with visa- 
ges like polished ebony, and teeth as white as 
snow, rushed forth, and while one seized his 
bridle, the other held his stirrup as he dis- 
mounted. Still the automaton relaxed not a 
muscle; but drawing up his body, moved ma- 
jestically towards the house. At the door he 
was met by the landlord, a portly well dres- 
sed man, with a fine open countenance, who 
had been honored by his fellow-citizens with 
several civil appointments, and had even com- 
manded some of them in the field in times of 
peril. He touched his hat as he welcomed 
the stranger, and invited him into his house 
with an air of dignity and hospitality. A 
servant took his surtout, and several gentle- 
men who were seated round tlie fire, pushed 
back their chairs to make way for the stran- 
ger. But all these things moved not the au- 
tomaton; the glazed eye and compressed lip 
were stiil fixed, and the chin remained in the 
cushion of an immense cravat. After a mo- 
mentary pause the gentlemen in the room re- 
sumed their conversation, the landlord appli- 
ed himself to the business of his house, and 
the silent traveller was consigned to that ob- 
livion which he seemed to covet; and excited 
no more attention except from an honest back- 
woodsman, who strolled in to take a peep, and 
after gazing at him for a quarter of an hour, 
suddenly clapped his hands, exclaimed to his 
companion, “it moves, Bill! if it an’t alive, 
I'll agree to go a foot as long as I live.” 

By this time candles were lighted, and the 
silent gentleman seemed to grow weary of 
silence. He rose and strutted across the 
apartment with a very important stride. He 
was a young man of about two and twenty ; 
of ordinary height, and less than ordinary 
thickness.’ His person seemed to be com- 
pressed with corsets, and his head was support- 
ed by the ears upon a semicircle of stiffened 
linen, which occupied the place of a shirt col- 
lar; and all his habiliments announced him to 
the eyes of the curious, as a genuine speci- 
men of that singular genus, the dandy. Af- 
ter taking several turns through the apart- 
ment, he drew forth his gold repeater, and 
opening his mouth for the first time, exclaim- 
ed in a peremptory tone, “Landlord! I want 
supper!’ “ You shall have it, sir,” said the 
landlord, with a bow, and winking at the 
same time at the other guests, “ we had sup- 
ped when you arrived, but will not detain you 
many minutes.” 

In a short time, supper was announced, and 
the stranger was shewn into a back room, 
handsomely furnished, where a neat elderly 
matron presided at the head ofa table, spread 
with tea, coffee, bread, cakes, beef, pork, ba- 
con, venison, fowls, and all that profusion of 


eatables with which western ladies delight to 
entertain their guests. Near her sata young 
lady, modestly attired, in the bioom of youth 
and beauty, whose easy manners and enga- 
ging appearance, might have warmed any 
heart not callous to the charms of native ele- 
gance. Now, indeed, our dandy opened both 
mouth and eyes to some purpose. Scarcely 
deigning to notice the salutation of the host- 
ess he commenced the work of havoc—fish, 
flesh, and fowl] vanished from before him ; his 
eye roved from dish to dish, and then wan- 
dered off to the young lady; now he gazed 
ata broiled chicken, and now at the fair niece 
of the landlord—but which he liked best, I 
am unable to say—the chicken seemed to go 
off very well, but on the subject of the dam- 
sel, he never opened his mouth. 

Returning again to the sitting apartment, 
he found the same set of gentlemen whom he 
had left there, still engaged in conversation. 
They were the judge, the lawyers, and other 
intelligent men of the country, who were not 
a little amused at the airs of our dandy. A- 
gain they opened their circle to receive him, 
but his eyes, his mouth, and his heart, if he 
had one, were closed against every thing but 
the contemplation of his own important self. 
After drawing his boots, picking his teeth, 
and puffing a segar, he again opened his mouth 
with, “ Landlord! I want to go to bed.” 

“ Whenever you please, sir.” 

“T want a room to myself, sir!” 

“TI do not know how that will be,” replied 
the landlord, “ my house is full, and I shall be 
compelled to put you in the room with some 
of these gentlemen.” 

“TI can’t go it, sir!” replied the dandy, 
strutting up and down; “never slept in a 
room with any body in my life, sir! and never 
will! must have a room, sir!” 

The landlord now laughed outright at the 
airs of the coxcomb, and then said, very good 
humoredly, “well, well, I'll go and talk with 
my wife, and see what we can do.” 

‘“ My dear,” said the landlord, as he enter- 
ed the supper room, “here’s a man who says 
he must have a room to himself.” 

“ What, that greedy little man in corsets?” 

“'The same.” 

“Set him up with a room ?” exclaimed the 
landlady. 

“He is a trifling fellow,” said the land- 
lord, “ but if we can accommodate the poor 
little man, we had better do so.” : 

The lady professed her readiness to dis- 
charge the rights of hospitality, but declared 
there was nota vacant apartment in the whole 
house. 

“Give him my room, aunt,” said the pretty 
niece, “I will » tron with the children, or any 
where you please.” The young lady was a 
visitor, and a great favorite; and the elder 
lady was altogether opposed to putting her to 
any discomfort, particularly on account of such 
arudeman. But theneice carried her point, 
and arrangements were made accordingly. 

In a few minutes, the silent man was con- 
ducted by the landlord to a very handsomely 
furnished apartment in the back part of the 
house. Every thing here was of the best and 
neatest kind. A suit of curtains hung round 
the bed, the counterpane was white as snow, 
and the bed linen was fresh and fragrant. The 
dandy walked round the room, examining ev- 
ery thing with the air of a man who fancied 
his life in danger from some contagious dis- 
ease, or venomous reptile. He then threw 
open the bed clothes, and after inspecting 
them, exclaimed ,“I can’t sleep in that bed !” 

“ Why not, sir!” inquired the astonished 
landlord. 

“It’s not clean! I can’t sleep in it!” re- 
peated the dandy, strutting up and down with 
the most amusing air of self importance. “I 
would’nt sleep there for a thousand dollars!” 

“Take care what you say,” said the land- 
lord, “ you are not aware that I keep the best 
house in all this country, and that my wife is 
famed for the cleanliness of her house and 
beds!” 


__ “Can’t help it,” replied the dandy, very de- 
liberately surveying himself in a mirror, 
“very sorry, sir—awkward business to be 
sure—but to be plain with you, I wont sleep 
in a dirty bed to please any man.” 

“You wont, wont you ?” 

“No sir, I will not.” 

“Then I shall make you!” said the land- 
lord, and seizing the astonished dandy by the 
back of the neck, he led him to the bed, and 
forced his neck down upon it—* look at it,” 
continued the enraged ‘l'ennessean, “ exam- 
ine it—smell it—do you call that bed dirty, 
you puppy!” Then going to the door, he 
called to a servant to bring a horsewhip ; and 
informed the terrified dandy, that unless he 
undressed and went to bed instantly, he 
should order his negro to horsewhip him. In 
vain the mortified youngster promised to 
do all that was required of him; the landlord 
would trust nothing to his word, but remained 
until his guest was disrobed, corsets and all, 
and snugly nestled under the snow-white 
counterpane. 

It was nearly breakfast time when the 
crest-fallen stranger made his appearance in 
the morning. ‘'T’o his surprise, his steed, who 
had evidently fared as well as himself, stood 
ready saddled at thedoor. “Pray sir,” said 
he to his host, ina very humble tone, and ina 
style which shewed him at a loss how to be- 
gin the conversation, “ pray sir, at what hour 

o you breakfast.” 

“ We breakfast at 8,” was the reply, “but 
the question is one in which you can have little 
interest; for you will have to seek a meal 
elsewhere.” 

“Surely, my dear sir, you would not treat 
a gentleman with such indignity——.” 

“ March !” said the landlord. . 

“ My bill——.” 

“ You owe me nothing ; I should think my- 
self degraded by receiving your money.” 

In another moment the self important mor- 
tal, who the evening before, had ridden thro’ 
the town with such a consciousness of his own 
dignity, was galloping away, degraded, vexed 
and humbled. As he passed along, the same 


backwoodsman, who had gone to ascertain the . 


fact of his vitality on his first arrival, met him, 
and pulling off his hat, said, very civilly, 
“stranger, your girth is under your horse!” 
The dandy reined up his steed, jumped off, and 
found that his girth was indeed under his 
horse—where it ouglit to be. 

“Do you mean to insult me?” exclaimed 
he, turning fiercely upon the backwoodsman ; 
but the latter, instead of replying, cooly rem- 
arked to his companions, “if it an’t alive, Pt 
agree to be shot ;” and walked on. 

“Who is that young man” inquired the 
judge of the circuit court, as the stranger rode 


off. 

“He is a Philadelphia Dun,” replied the 
landlord. 

“T am no wiser than before, sir,” said his 
honor. 

“Have you lived in our country so long, and 
not know this raceofmen? Sir, they are the 
collectors, sent out by eastern merchants, to 
collect theirdebts. Although they come from 
different cities, they all go under one general 
denomination ; some of them are fine young 
men, but a great deal too many are like yon- 
der chap.” 

“ But how do you know this to be one of 
them!” 

« Oh, bless you, I know them well. I read 
the history of that youth, in his motions, be- 
fore he was in my house five minutes. One 

ear ago he could bow and smile like a 
Fomch dancing master, skip over a counter, 
and play as many tricks as a pet monkey.— 
He is just out of his apprenticeship, promoted 
to the dignity of a dun, and mounted on a fine 
horse, and I guess you know the old proverb, 
“set a beggar on horseback—.” , 

“T understand the whole matter,” replied 
the judge, and very gravely walked into the 
house, while the younger members of the bar 
were roaring with laughter at this odd adven-. 
ture of the Philadelphia Dun. 
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HISTORICAL. 


— 


EXTRAORDINARY STORY. 


In the years 1675-6, Capt. Samuel Appleton 
was commissioned to take command of the 
companies which went scouting up the Con- 
necticut river, with Captains Church, Mosely, 
&c. and to unite with Maj. Treal, of Connect- 
icut, in exterminating the Indians from Had- 
ley and Deerfield, the scenes of many @ san- 
guinary conflict. At this time, King Philip, 
who had been driven from the sea coast and 
the English settlements, into the interior, re- 
tired with many of his followers to the North- 
field Indians; and by his influence excited 
them with a bitter and imveterate hatred to- 
wards the whites, and by their sudden and 
predatory excursions kept the surrounding 
villages in a constant state of alarm, and it 
was absolutely necessary for them to exercise 
unwearied watchfulness, for in any unguarded 
or unprepared moment they were made to feel 
the unforgiving enmity which actuated them. 

Philip assembled a large body of Indians 
near the falls in Montague, where he was 
surprised during the night by Captain Tur- 
ner. Many of the Indians were seized with 
such panic that they fled to their canoes, 
which they launched in such haste, that they 
forgot their paddles and were carried over the 
falls. These falls are now called Turner’s 
Falls. This was the last and most severe 
blow Philip received before he returned to his 
native country in Rhode Island, where he soon 
after terminated his life and the war which 
brought so many calamities upon New Eng- 
land. It was about this time that the inhabi- 
tants of these villages found it necessary for 
their own defence and security, to concert to- 
gether, and with unwearied diligence to watch 
over and protect their families trom the wiles 
and stratagems of their subtle adversaries, 
and to adopt some mode of communicating 
with each other, so that if they should be at- 
tacked, or their forts invested by a considera- 
ble body of Indians, the others could succor 
them. About this time a body of one or two 
hundred Indians, had been for some time 
prowling about the neighborhood of Squaka- 
heage or Norfield, and the inhabitants of the 
surrounding villages collected about an equal 
number together and marched out to meet 
them and give them battle. They confronted 
each other upon two sand hills in the south 
part of the town, now called the ‘farms.’-— 
The alertness of the Indians secured in them 
the fatal advantage of the first fire, and the 
consequence was a greater part of their ene- 
mies bit the dust and the rest fled; but the 
savages shouting with their peculiar cry, the 
national toscin of war, pursued, and one by 
one they fell beneath the tomahawk and the 
scalping knife, excepting a solitary soldier 
who continued his flight to the south through 
the woods. Fear lent him wings, and altho’ 
he did nut gain upon his pursuers or they up- 
on him, still hope buoyed him him up that he 
might yet escape among the intricacies of the 
forest. After running about two miles, he en- 
tered a vast hollow, into which the river in 
certain seasons set back and overflowed it.— 
Just before him lay prostrate across the path 
a large decayed tree; at one bound he cleared 
the trunk and instantly disappeared from their 
astonished sight, and though they searched 
carefully and diligently for his hiding place, 
they never beheld him again, but left the spot 
oppressed with a superstitious awe, attribut- 
mg his disappearance to the agency of evil 
spirits who they supposed inhabited the place. 
The commander of the detachment was killed 
upon a point or eminence called Mount Toby, 
being a peak of that ridge of mountains which 
runs parallel] for many miles with the eastern 
shore of the Connecticut River, and a short 
distance southeast from where the battle com- 
menced. A tali hemlock peers its head far 
above its fellows near the sequestered spot, 
and 1s the only mark to tell the little earthly 
mound where the unfortunate warrior fell.— 
This place is called Beer’s Point in commem- 
oration of the individua! who there perished. 


I The only soldier who escaped to relate the 
consequences of this melancholy and disaster- 
| ous defeat, was preserved by a singular fortui- 
' tous circumstance, for when he leaped the pro- 
' strate tree he found himself snugly secreted 
in an earthly habitation not made with hands, 
land the leaves of the forest had so completely 
|covered him and his place of refuge, that he 
defied the sagacity and dexterity of the lynx- 
eyed Indians to discover him. 

The hollow, or rather the cove, was ever 
after called the soldier's cove. It is buta few 
miles north of Miller's River and on the banks 
of the Connecticut. 


Mrs. Firzuersert.—This lady, who once 
exercised such an important influence on the 
fortunes of the Prince of Wales, afterwards 
George 1V, was so deeply afiected when in- 
formed of his late Majesty’s death, that she 
has ever since been contined to her chamber, 
very seriously ill; and from her advanced age 
and consequent intirmities, her recovery is 
considered doubtful. Her maiden name was 
Smith; her father a Roman Catholic gentle- 
man, of an ancient and respectable family ; 
and previously to her connexion with the 
Prince, she had been twice married—on the 
first occasion, when only fifteen years of age, 
to Mr. Weld, the proprietor of Lulworth cas- 
tle (the place assigned to the ex-king Charles 
X. as a residence,) who was desirous of an 
heir to his extensive estates. In this howev- 
er, he was disappointed, for he died without 
issue in less than a year after marriage, and 
his estates passed to hus brother Thomas, fath- 
er of Dr. Weld, whom the Pope has lately in- 
vested with the dignity of Cardinal. The la- 
dy was again married before she had complet- 
ed her 20th year, to Mr. Fitzherbert, but in 
little more than 3 years she was again a wid- 
ow, and remained single until the period when 
the heir apparent to the crown saw and was 
fascinated by her charms, then ripened into 
maturity. Her virtue, however, was full 
proof against the temptations of becoming 
the mere mistress of a Prince, and they were 
privately married, according to the forms of 
both the Protestant and Catholic Church. 
The Roman Catholic Priest who married 
them consulted his own safety by quitting 
England immediately afterwards, and he was 
well provided for in another country. A sep- 
aration, induced by prudential considerations, 
afterwards took place; but there seems, not- 
withstanding, to have been a strong mutual 
attachment ; and after the Prince’s unhappy 
marriage with, and separation from the Prin- 
cess Caroline of Brunswick, the connexion 
was renewed. The lady has for many years 
lived in comparative retirement; she had an 
allowance of £6000 a year from the king, the 
continuance of which has been secured to her 
upon his Majety’s death. She has been on 
terms of intimacy with most of the other 
members of the Royal family, both male and 
female, and has received from them visits of 
condolence since the death of the Royal bro- 
ther.—Caledonian Mercury. 


Factorirs.—The foundations of two new factories were 
commenced at Lowell, last week, near the expected ter- 
minus of the contemplated rail road. 

Mr. John Grigg, of Philadelphia, has just published, in 
one handsoine oeiavo volume, the works of Sterne. 

There are at least fifiy rogues in London, besides their 
spies and out-posts, Whose regular business is dog-stealing, 
in order to get the reward ofiered to find them. 

Capt. Croker, of ihe New York Liverpool line has cross- 
ed the Atlantic one hundred and fifty-six times. 

Apple, plum and peach trees were in blossom the second 
lime this year, at Baton Rouge, about the 20th of Oct. 

A letter from London says that Kean, the 
tragedian, is blind. 

We perceive by a notice attached to the last num- 
ber of the London Quarterly, that our countryman, 
Washington Irving, is about to publish in that cap- 
ital a work entitled ‘* The Voyages and Adventures 
of the Companions of Columbus.” 

A gentleman from New England is preparing to 
exhibit in this city, miniature models of the mas 
chinery used in cotton and woollen manufactories, 
exhibiting all the operations from the sticking of 
the cards to the weaving of the eloth. The ma- 
chinery is put in operation by dogs, trained up for 
that purpose. 


FOR THE ARIEL, 


ON A‘TOKEN OF FRIENDSHIP. 
Memento of a happier day, ° 
Thou wak’st the bitter sigh! 
What chequered scenes have passed away 
Since first thou met’st my eye! 


How many hours of hope, and fear, 
Of joy and misery! 

Yet thou remains’t uninjured here— 
Would it were thus with me! 


Time has not changed or sullied thee; 
Thy gloss is bright e’en now— 

How strange, that human faith should be 
Less durable than thou! 


But time o’er me a shade has cast 
Since first thou met’st my view, 

More deep, more sad, than all the past, 
Though much of grief I knew! 


Would I could now recall the glow 
With which I greeted thee! 

But all is changed and saddened now, 
All desolate with me ! 


Yet thou art prized, for thou wert given 
With warm and friendly glow, 

And feelings, “less of earth than heaven,” 
Did all thy worth bestow. 


Memento of a happier day! 
If the warm fervent glow 

Has from thy donor passed away, 
Why do I prize thee now ? 


Why to the ruin’s mouldering tower 
Do the vine’s tendrils cling ? 

Why does the Sun's declining power 
A lengthened shadow fling? 


Thus clings the heart in sorrow’s hour 
To all it held most dear ; 
Thus is affection’s drooping flower 


Still nursed by sorrow’s tear, STELLA. 


The following is the ode of Mr. Woopwortn, 
written for the late French celebration in New 
York, and distributed during the procession:— 

TUNE—WMarsellois Hymn. 
O’er regal domes, renown’d in story, 
The trinal banuer proudly waves; 
And France resumes the march of glory, 
Her gallant sons no longer slaves. 
With tyrants vainly had they pleaded— 
But when the PRESS in thunder spoke, 
It burst their chains with lightning: stroke, 
And peace and liberty succeeded. 
Chorus. 
Then swell the choral strain, 
To hail the blest decree ; 
Rejoice! Rejoice! the PRESS shall reign, 
And all the world be free. 


All hail, renown‘d, chivalric nation! 
Land of the olive and the vine; 
Inspired with kindred emulation, 
Our bosoms glow with joy like thine. 
Columbia’s grateful sons can never 
Forget thatin her darkest hour, 
She owed to Gailic arms the power 
To disenthrall her PRESS for ever. 


The day which saw the sceptre shivered, 
And hailed Columbia truly free, 

From every hireling toe delivered, . 
We consecrate to joy and thee: 

For tyrants tremble now betore thee, 
Anda free PRESS, the beacon-light 
That burst upon oppression’s night, 

Has spread eternal glory o’er thee. 


Thy chartered rights, with lawless daring, 
Beneath oppressors’ feet were trod, 
Till startled despots heard, despairing, 
The people’s voice, the voice of God! 
Their sovreign will was loudly spoken— 
The PRESS proclaimed it to the world,— 
Till Freedom’s ensign waved unfurled, 
And Gallia’s galling chains were broken. 


Thy gallant band of youthful heroes, 
pee by their bleeding country’s prayers, 
Undaunted huri’d on ruthless Neroes 
‘The vengeance due to crimes like theirs. 
Too late they see their fatal error— 
Their hireling guards by thousands fall— 
The PRESS resigns its types for ball, 
And despots fly the scene in terror! 


Their deeds shall live in deathless story, 
And song preserve their chaplets green, 

Yet still the brightest rays of glory 
Circle one godlike brow serene. 

’Tis his, whose youthful valor aided 
Columbia’s cause, when hostile bands 
Were laying waste their fairest lands, 

And all her blooming hopes had faded. 


Immortal LAFAYETTE, we hail thee; 
The friend of equal rights on earth ; 
Though servile tools of kings assail thee, 

Columbia knows and owns thy worth. 
The first of heroes, best of sages, 

The glorious chaplet thou hast won, 

Disciple of our WASHINGTON, 
Shall bloom like his for endless ages. 


From the Winchester Mine. 


THE BETRAYED. 
One eve the setting sun Its rays were sending 
Aslant along the gay-clothed verdant earth ; 
Its fading hues, with gold and crimson blending, 
Seemed silent messengers to warn from mirth— 
Reminding us the thingsto which we're bending 
Are earth’s—that all must perish that has birth. 


The fields by laborers yet were unforsaken, 
Each plodding on his quiet, careless way ; 

'Twas calm—no leaf by summer's breath was shaken, 
And plainly came the voice of childish play, : 

Whose sweet tones would, if aught e’er could awaken 
The fond endearments of a by-gone day. - 


From the rough ploughman, stil! his labor plying, 
Rose np, perchance, the notes of some old soug— 
Now loud they came, then in the distance dying, 
Like echo's voice the rocky heights among; 
Industrions, he—to rest each hour denying; 
He labored for a helpless, prattling uirong, 


Now from the dark’ning east the night came, slowly 
Trailing its sable robes along earth, 
Filling the mind with contemp! n holy, 
Waked by this thought—a truer ne'er had birth— 
That in the dwellings of the high and lowly, 
Each had his sphere of bliss, round his own hearth, 


Of bliss ? ah me! how had my fancy bound me 
To the fair side of things; for to mine ear, 
Upon the low light breezes playing round me, 
Was borne sad tones, that told me one was near 
Who felt, whate’er of joy & bliss might else surround me, 
Those pangs we feel to find our young hopes sear. 


‘* Go, then,”’ she said, “ *twere well I ne’er had met thee: 
My young life had not then been overcast— : 

Nor then the vain endeavor to forget thee 
Been all that’s left me he treasur'd past; 

Most vain, indeed—my ri neat will not let me 
Cease still todwell on things too bright to last. 


“T did not deem that e’er the chords would sever 
That bound my young heart in love's holy spell ; 

I did not deem I'd part from thee torever, 
Until life’s closing hour; but now farewell! 

Thou'rt going—again Til meet thy fond gaze never— 
Perchance not even in thy mem’ry dwell. 


“Thou'rt gone! the reed [ lean’d upon is broken!" 
She ceased:—that one had been her young heart’s trust, 
And unto her the parting words had spoken: 
She felt the pangs earth's high-soul’d dangtiters must, 
When these are each bight love token; 
And yet her spirit bent not to the dust. 


She was borne up—not by young fancy’s dreaming 
The fone hope of a brighter furure near: 

Not by the past—tor it was thickly teeming 
With ills, her bright hopes withering and sear : 

No; she the adverse stream of life was stemming, 
Her native pride alone to strengthen her. 


Yet when alone, the preqious tear-drop swelling 
In the rich tountains of her heart, like rain 

Fell down to earth; the sweet girl’s mind was dwelling 
On heart-felt bliss she ne'er might know again: 

She wept, but knew not her deep sobs were telling, 
Save to hush’d solitudes, her lot of pain. 


Oft has she watch'd, when eve’s pale moon was peeping 
From out the forest hills, with listning ear, 

For his return—her heart at each sound leaping : 
Poor guileless thing !—she only kuew him dear, 

And could not think him false—her mem'ry keeping 
So many vows of tenderness to her, ; 


But hecame not. The fell deceiver, flinging, 
With reckless hand, her cup of bliss to earth, 

Trode down the bright young flowers that were springing 
Along her path ; and now, in halls of mirth 

His voice is heard, among the loudest ringing— 
The seeming idol, he, of hall and hearth. 


Why one should be—but ah! my thoughts are straying 
On things the which to breathe of is most vain: 

We dream of music, soft and sweeily playing, 
But waking, lose the mem’ry of each strain. 

Thus fancies come betore me, and decaying, 
Shrink into nothing, and are lostagain. M.S. L. 


From the New Monthly Magazine for October. 
FAREWELL WORDS. 


*Tis vain to hide!—too well I see 

The bitter change in look and tone— 
And, oh! the more than agony 

With which the fatal truth was known !— 
How I have borne it—Heaven alone 

And this heart may interpret well ;— 
How I've deserved it—let thine own, 

Alas! too cruel bosom teil! 


I know there’s many a fairer maid, 

With finer form—with brighter eye— 
And ringlets beqvuteous as the shade 

Of evening snuset inthe sky ; 
And whisper'd tones of melody, 

That may thy faithless soul have won :— 
But, ah! thou ’it find whene’er die, 

Not one will love as I have done! 


How few—how few and brief the years 

We've passed—and, mark! the change to me; 
I knew but little then of tears! 

And nothing of life’s misery! 
My young, glad bosom woke as free 

As wakes the spring bird from the bough, 
Nor dreamt—how could it dream 7—to be_ 

The dupe, the victim itis now! 


But go! I neither court thy smile, 
Nor bend, nor deign me to implore, 
No! though my heart may break the while, 
Though we on earth may meet no more, 
Yet ['ll ne’er ask thee to restore 
The heart which can so lightly woo! 
Would { had known that heart before, 
I had not wept this wild “ Adieu!’ 
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